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ACKCO, Incorporated, is a private, Indian-ovmed pro- 
fessional service firm committed to the fulfillment of its 
role in the business community by serving Indian people. It 
is our goal to acquire, utilize and teach the best of the 
white man's technology, yet to root our judgments and recom- 
mendatioi.'s on the value systems and experienced realities of 
Indian life. 

In undertaking the present study, we are cognizanc 'f 
our unique responsibilities to a diverse body of Indian 
people consisting of many Tribal cultures. We have accepted 
the challenge to examine the major educational programs which 
provide funds for the education of Indian children in public 
schools and to recommend changes so that all Indian children 
will have an equal educational opportunity. We believe pro- 
grams in education should be realistic, that is, they must 
be relevant to the needs, interests and goals of Indian 
groups throughout the country. Yet they must be administered 
within the framework of federal, state and Tribal political 
systems. 

We believe that there should be true equality of edu- 
cational opportunity for all who desire an education. In- 
equality for one generation should not, inevitably, be a 
legacy for succeeding generations. Every individual regard- 
less of race, sex or creed should have the opportunity to 
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develop and demonstrate his intellectual ability and respond 
to his motivations to excel in constructive endeavor. 

The Carnegie Conmission on Higher Education set a goal 
for the year 1976 "that all inequities which are found in 
curricula, policies, and facilities of our schools them- 
selves be removed so that all ethnic groups may be aiequately 
served".^ We believe that through this study we cm contri- 
bute to that goal. Only with appropriately design<;d educa- 
tional programs, services and facilities will Indian children 
begin to find relevancy in attending school. Such programs 
will allow the Indian children to have their culture recog- 
nized and respected within the context of American education. 

ACKCO believes its role in Indian Education is to fos- 
ter the development and design of educational programs that 
will prepare Indian people to live a full and useful life in 
keeping with their talents, abilities, interests, goals and 
cultural lifestyles. Indeed, the need for realistic educa- 
tional programs is requiring that educators throughout the 
nation re-examine objectives and modify curricula which 
have been built upon the middle-class American value system 
and are not altogether relevant to the needs, interests and 
goals of people of other cultures and socio-economic back- 
grounds. 



^ Report for Equal Ooportanitv in Education, A Chance 
to Learn; An Action Agenda for Equal Opp ortunity in Educa- 
tion (Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 1970), p. 3. 
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We believe that the recommendations contained herein, 
if implemented, will contribute significantly to the positive 
impact of federal funds in financing the education of Indian 
children. Yet there remains a need to address the root prob- 
lem of raising the socio-economic status of Indian people - 
The premise of most school systems is that there is sufficient 
motivation and learning experience from the students' home 
and community environment to allow him to overcome the rigors 
of the classroom to acquire skills that bring success in 
moving up the socio-economic ladder. 

While the home and community environment for most 
Americans may provide that motivation and learning experi- 
ence, research has shown that for most Indians and others of 
low socio-economic backgrounds this is not true. The Reverend 
Vine Deloria, Sr., at our Consultant Review Meeting, wherein 
we discussed the preliminary findings of this study, made a 
succinct statement based upon his own experiences. He said, 
"Motivation is caught, not taught". 

Only when Indian children see their fathers and 
mothers, sisters and brothers, elders and community mem- 
bers engaged in meaningful occupations that contribute to 
the functioning of the total Indian community will educa- 
tional opportunity begin to equalize for Indian children- 

In the context of the reservation communities and 
Native Alaskan villages, this can only happen when Indians 
control, direct and staff the institutions necessary to pro- 
vide an integrated economy. 
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The involvement of Indian parents and conununity mem- 
bers in schools through Parent Advisory Committees (PAC) is 
a significant development in changing the motivational 
environment for Indian children. 

The involvement of Indian parents and community mem- 
bers is likewise a significant dtvelopment in establishing 
a monitoring and input mechanism for educational accounta- 
bility. 

While we would have liked to have had more time to 
carry out all phases of this study, we believe our findings 
are significant. They give adeq\^ate documentation for our 
conclusions and recommendations. The recommendations con- 
tained herein seek to maximize the involvement of parents 
and community members in the process of education in the con- 
text of public schools. The recommendations contained herein 
seek to strengthen general management practice of educational 
agencies both to achieve maximum fiscal accountability as 
well as maximum educational accountability and effectiveness. 
This can only be achieved when adequate funds are available 
to allow flexibility for program adjustments as determined 
through constant feedback to school managers from parents, 
students, teachers and community members. 

And finally we believe that it would be a gross mis- 
representation of fact and a disservice to Indian Tribes to 
assume that public schools and federally administered BIA 
schools represent the only institutional structures for 
Indian students. We believe it is necessary for Congress 
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and the Administration to make clear their intent to honor 
the jurisdictional prerogatives of Tribal governments to 
exercise their right of self-determination with regard to the 
education of Indian children. This right includes the devel- 
opment of Tribal Education Agencies and Tribal Community 
Educational Agencies whose relationship to one another would 
parallel the relationship of State Educational Agencies (SEA) 
to Local Educational Agencies (LEA) . 

GERALD M. CLIFFORD 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 
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SUMMARY 



Background 

The Congress of the United States is charged with the 
responsibility of making laws and appropriating funds to im- 
plement such laws. In the process they must rely on the 
best available data to support their legislative decisions. 
The federal agencies that carry out legislative mandates 
have a responsibility of providing information and making 
recommendations to the Congress in order that legislation 
and appropriations are intelligently founded. Thus, Congress 
has expressed a concern over the status of legislation that 
affects Indian Education and of funding that supports Indian 
Education. 

The Commit tee on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in House Report 93-322, June 23, 1973 requested 
the U. S. Office of Education and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to review the Impact-aid program, the Johnson-O'Malley pro- 
gram and the Indian Education Act. Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act was subsequently added to the 
other three laws as a subject of the study. Thus in May, 1974 
ACKCO, Inc. was contracted to do this report for the "USOE/ 
BIA Study of the Impact of Federal Funds on Local Educational 
Agencies Enrolling Indian Children." 
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Organization and Method 

Rather than looking at the four programs in a vacuum 
the Request for Proposal asked for the answers to some basic 
questions relating to a view of education in general, as 
well as an overall view of Indian Education. Questions con- 
cerning Indian Education include the following: What has 
the federal role in Indian Education been in the past? What 
are the conditions of Indian people today both t ''ucationally 
and socio-economically? How will the future trends in this 
country affect Indian people? Is the current knowledge 
gained by educational research being utilized in Indian pro- 
grams? What influence should Indian people have on institu- 
tions educating their children? Do the current school fi- 
nance theories adequately address educational problems in 
general and specifically do they take into account Indian 
Tribal jurisdictions? Should general principles of manage- 
ment be applied by school administrators? Are present physi- 
cal facilities adequate? 

We explore the first three of these questions in Sec- 
tion III with a discussion of Indian Education, past, present 
and future which is based on census data, studies, books, 

interviews and personal experiences. 

The next four questions are treated in Section II which 
is the result of research into the current state of knowledge 
in each of the areas and application to the realities of 
Indian Education today. The eighth question, which concerns 
physical facilities, is treated in Appendix VI based upon 
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a combination of previous studies and on*-8lte observations. 

In looking at the four programs specifically as we do 
In Section IV and the different Appendices, we have viewed 
them from four different perspectives: 

^ Legislative - in terms of history, Intent and Imple- 
mentation. 

^ Management - in terms of the management capabilities 
of the respective agencies handling these programs 
(State Education Agencies, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Offices, Local Education Agencies). 
® Fiscal - in terms of compliance with rules and regu- 
lations, accounting procedures and relationships 
of federal, state and local funding sources. 
® Program - in terms of attitudes of parent advisory 
council members, administrators and teachers toward 
program success, emphasis and relevance. This sec- 
tion also deals with how the parent advisory coun- 
cils are actually operating and with the attitudes 
of the business community. 
And finally we viewed the combined data from the management, 
fiscal and program studies to determine the "Elements of 
Program Success." 

The legislative study done by Indian attorney, John 
GhostBeai; reviewed Congressional hearings and reports, actual 
legislation, rules and regulations, amendments and guidelines, 

The management study was done by Communications Tech- 
nology Corporation. During on-site visits to BIA Area Of- 
fices, State Education Agencies and Local Education Agencies 
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questionnaires were administered and interviews conducted. 
Data was analyzed by CTC and management scores are presented. 

The fiscal study was done by an Indian accounting firm, 
Francis Killer and Associates. During on-site visits to Lo- 
cal Education Agencies books and proposals were reviewed, 
fiscal managers were interviewed and checks on expenditures 
were made. 

The program study was done by ACKCO, Inc., an American 
Indian Professional Services Firm. During on-site visits to Ixxal 
Education Agencies, a field team of ACKCO administered ques- 
tionnaires to teachers, administrators, parent council meynhers 
Tribal council members and available students. The field 
team interviewed members of these same groups and attended 
parent advisory council meetings. Data analysis, overall 
study management, non-empirical research, final report organi- 
zation, writing and editing were carried out by ACKCO, Inc. 

There are some general limitations of the study: the 
short time frame assigned to data collection and analysis, the 
timing of some on-site visits after school had closed and the 
difficulty of including significant legislative developments 
of the past few months. Specific problems within the empiri- 
cal studies have arisen also: the lack of standard accounting 
procedures at LEAs for the fiscal team to base comparisons 
on, the lack of large enough samples and role distributions 
to do individual site analysis for the program study and the 
problem of applicability of the management instrument to 
some of the programs and agencies. However, the limitations 
are not serious enough to affect the overall findings of the 
^ study. 
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Past 

1. The history of Indian Education must be viewJSVn 
the context of the overall historical relationships betv«^^ 
the United States ai)(i Indian Tribes. 

2. Treaties were primaril> cools for pacification of 
Indians and acquisition of Indian lands. The treaty process 
and later the legislative enactments concerning Indians have 
consistently taken something from Indian peoples. The loss 
of lands, the confinement on reservations and the resulting 
disruption of the basic social and cultural fiber of Indian 
peoples was the price Indians paid. Many of the early 
treaties made provisions for educating Indian people, yet 

the educational process Ccune to be viewed by the United States 
government as the principal tool for assimilation. 

3. Indian Tribe- view education as a means of surviv- 
al. In the early years of the 19th century Eastern Tribes, 
principally the Cherokee and Choctaw Nations, operated their 
own schools. Other tribes requested schools of the federal 
government or the missionaries. Whether they ran their 
own schools or they requested education from the federal 
government they exercised a basic human right as well as 
their Bovexet^n jurisdictional right to provide for the educa- 
tion of their children. To this date Tribes have never r-e- 
linquished this right. 

4. The most devastating piece of legislation ever 

passed affecting Indian peoples was the Dawes Act in 
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1887. This Act (the General Allotment Act) forced allotment 
on Tribes and opened the way for final exploitation by land 
speculators. Indian land opened to homesteading was lost 
to white settlers. Allotted land within reservations was 
acquired by forcing Indians to take their land out of trust 
status and by foreclosing for delinquent tax purposes. 
Other land was purchased from individual Indian allottees 
who wer<^ forced to sell because of poverty. It is this his- 
torica fact of an immoral law enacted by the United States 
government permitting white settlers to homestead on Indian 
land and acquire land within the boundaries of Tribal lands 
that resulted in the formation of public school districts 
on reservations. 

5. Indians view the fact of non-Indian land ownership 
within Tribal boundaries as a cancerous encroachment on the 
remaining Tribal land base, and often resent the presence 
of white controlled public schools within Tribal jurisdic- 
tions. The Bureau of Indian Affairs on the other hand views 
the public schools as the principal means of assimilation. 
To this day the official Bureau policy is to encourage 
Indian children to attend public schools. 

6. The Meriam Study released in 1928 documented the 
problems faced by Indian peoples and provoked major changes 
in policy. The Indian Reorganization Act (IRA) was enacted, 
under which Indian Tribes exercise some measure of self- 
government. Many Tribes opposed IRA since it provides the 
Secretary of Interior or his agent the authority to overrule 
Tribal actions. Yet it is important in awakening the Tribes 
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to the trust responsibility of the federal government as a 
means to help preserve the remaining land base. A basic 
flaw of IRA is that the development and organization of Tri- 
bal codes and governmental structure is based upon non-Indian 
perceptions of what Indian Tribal government should be. 

7. In 1934 the Johnson-O'Malley Act was passed which 
allowed the BIA to contract with states to provide various 
services including education. 

8. In 1969 a Special Senate Subcommittee released a 
report disclosing inequities in Indian Education, and de- 
scribed Indian Education in both BIA as well as public 
schools as a "dismal failure." This report has great signifi- 
camc^because in it a committee of the United States Senate 
denounced the policy of "coercive assimilation." The 

Indian Education Act of 1972 was enacted as a result of this 
report. Although this Act is severely deficient when com- 
pared with the committee recommendations, it authorized 
broad Indian parental participation and for the first time 
legislated Indian input into education. 

9. The history of legislation which affects Indians 
with little exception reveals a consistent movement to de- 
prive Indians of their land base and jurisdictional powers. 
Indians are wary therefore of any new legislation because 
it may contain an obscure passage inserted by non-Indian 
lobbying interests to gain control of Indian lands, re- 
sources or to usurp Tribal jurisdictional powers. 
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10. The census information compiled by the Bureau of 
Census on the Indian population is severely deficient for 
planning purposes as evidenced by the use of alternate 
sources of data within the various federal agencies^ i.e., 
the BIA, Office of Native American Programs, Department of 
Labor. Yet the data is important in projecting the socio- 
economic strata in which Indian people are found. 

11. Planning for financing institutions for the educa- 
tion of Indian children nust take into account the socio- 
economic background of Indians. 

12. Indians represent a culturally and geographically 
diverse distribution of people whose economic charactistics 
are lower than any other racial grouping in the nation. 

13. The Indian population in the United States in- 
creased about fifty-one percent between 1960-1970 and is 
increasing 1.9 tJiner higher than the national rate. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census information, the Indian 
population was 792,730 in 1970. There is also a significant 
out-migration from reservations with approximately 355,738 
Indian people now living in urban areas. 

14. Forty percent of the Indians in the United States 
live under the poverty level with unemployment being nearly 
three times the national average. The national earning ca- 
pability of Indians residing on federal reservation lands 
is $1,115.00 compared with a median income of $4,568.00 for 
urban dwelling Indians. 
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15. The existing socio-economic characteristics of 
Indian people are not truly depicted in the Bureau of Census 
data since median family income is higher in one spectrum 

of the total Indian population and is raised as averaging 
is done. Hence a minority of Indian people on reservations 
hold jobs with adequate salaries while the majority do not 
have the opportunity to generate an adequate family income. 

16. Housing and health facilities are less adequate 
for Indian people than for the general population of the 
United States. Health problems are compounded by vast dis- 
tances from health centers, poor roads and transportation, 
as well as overcrowded housing, inadequate sanitary facili- 
ties, poor nutrition and unsafe water supplies. 

17. Although educational characteristics of Indian 
people are improving, the median level of educational at- 
tainment for Indians in 1970 was a median of 9.8 years of 
schooling. This does not reflect the fact that the number 
of years completed varies among different Tribes. 

18. The low socio-economic characteristics of Indian 
people indicate a need to develop model educational struc- 
tures within the Indian community controlled by those that 
such institutions serve. 

Future 

19. Evolutionary processes have begun which are re- 
versing the destructive effects of "coercive assimilation.'* 
The spearhead of this process is the movement for the develop- 
ment and control of Indian educational institutions. 
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Significant educational developments will occur if Indian 
people are given the resources and allowed to develop their 
own educational institutions. The development of Indian 
educational institutions will be the key to making signifi- 
cant changes in education as a whole. Changes in method 
of finance, organization and educational technology would 
seem to be most easily achieved in the world of Indian Educa- 
tion. 

20. A parallel and more basic movement is the asser- 
tion of Tribal sovereignty which is beginning to make an im- 
pact on the relationships between Indians and the United 
States government. The development of Tribal sovereignty 
will dominate the energies of Indian theorists and activists 
over the coming years. This will have a profound effect 
upon Indian educational institutions. 

21. Federal funding for Indian Education as well as 
other federal funding to Tribes is dependent upon the pri- 
orities of Congress which in turn are affected by historical 
circumstances. The energy crisis and general decline of the 
Nations economic well-being has already diminished the favor- 
able status of general social/poverty related programs. In 
order to offset possible diminishing support by the federal 
government for Indian Education, Indian Tribes and Indian 
educational interests will be looking for more stable 
sources of revenue. 

22. The energy crisis is bringing an intensive effort 
by the federal government and industrial energy interests to 
gain control of Tribal natural resources. This will bring 
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abouh a crisis to Tribal survival comparable to that gener- 
ated by the Dawes Act. 

23. The crisis will have a positive effect on inter- 
Tribal solidarity and will force Tribal governments to ex- 
plore ways to consolidate the potential economic power base 
which comes from the ownership of Tribal lands and resources. 

SUMMARY; JOM, 874, TITLE I, TITLE IV 

Johnson-O'Malley Act 

24. The Johnson-O'Malley Act (JOM) resulted from the 
financial pressures placed upon states as a result of the 
out-migration of Indians from reservations and the non-tax- 
able status of Indian reservations and allotted lands. The 
legislation was in response to the questions raised by states 
over the jurisdictional responsibilities for Indian people 
who were "largely mixed with the white population." 

25. The provisions of the Act were not originally re- 
stricted to education but were intended to meet the health 
and welfare needs of Indians as well. On this basis JOM 
has not been used as extensively as provided for under the 
enabling legislation. 

26. In the BIA's interpretation of the Act, JOM was 
envisioned to pay tuition costs which included special ser- 
vices for food, clothing and school supplies as well as 
medical assistance and transportation costs. When health 
and medical care functions were transferred to the Public 
Health Service the scope of JOM became limited. 
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27. Since its enactment Johnson-O'Malley has been 
used principally to pay basic support costs of schools 
educating Indian children. In 1953 when P. L. 81-874 be- 
came applicable to Indian lands the emphasis of Johnson- 

0' Mai ley changed from basic support programs to supplemental 
programs to meet the "special needs" of Indian children. 

28. Just recently (August 1974) the BIA revised and 
published new Rules and Regulations for Johnson-O'Malley pro- 
grams* These regulations vest a significant amount of con- 
trol and authority in present Indian Education committees. 
They also give parent committees veto power over programs 
that they feel are irrelevent to the needs of Indian students, 
The provisions of the regulations also provide community 
groups with an option to contract with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for educational services traditionally provided for 

in public schools. It remains to be seen what will result 
from the implementation of these regulations when state 
educational lobbies are working to reverse their intent. 

P. L. 81-874 (Impact Aid ) 

29. Increased federal activities associated with the 
Second World War required the use of state lands. This re- 
sulted in financial hardships on school districts as land 
was removed from state and local tax schemes and as wartime 
housing units were constructed to meet the war effort. 

30. Legislation wa:i enacted as early as 1941 to make 

payments "in lieu of taxes" to sustain increased enrollment 

in school districts affected by federal activity. This 
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legislation was intended to be temporary in nature and only 
for the duration of the war. 

31. Military reduction after the war did not occur as 
anticipated and Congress continued to appropriate funds for 
federally impacted areas with the intention of withdrawing 
support as soon as feasible* 

32. A subcommittee survey in 1949 indicated that feder- 
al activities were invoking serious hardships on adjacent 
school districts. On the basis of the survey legislation 
was enacted in the form of P, L. 81-874 (Impact Aid Act) to 
"recompense the impacted school districts due to war activi- 
ties connected with World War II." 

33. Indian children were exempt in the original version 
of the Act on the basis that the Johnson-O'Malley program was 
exempted. Between 1950 and 1953 considerable discussion with- 
in Congress occurred on whether Indian children should be 
eligible. The issue was resolved when P. L. 81-874 was 
amended to include Indian children. Thus an LEA could re- 
ceive both P. L. 874 funds and Johnson-O'Malley funds. 

34. In these cases Johnson-O'Malley funds were intended 
to be used for purposes other than general school expendi- 
tures. The BIA interpretation of the 1953 amendment indica- 
ted that the Johnson-O'Malley program would be used to accom- 
modate the "unmet financial needs of school districts" due 

to the presence of large blocks of non-taxable Indian owned 
property and would b. based on the need of the district for 
supplemental funds in meeting the special needs of Indian 
children. The intention of P. L. 874 to this date remains 
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the same as when it was enacted, i.e., to "recompense" school 
districts that have been impacted by increased federal activi- 
ties. 

Title I " P. L. 89-10 

35. Title I of P. L. 89-10 was enacted in 1965 as an 
instrument to "eradicate" poverty. It was founded on the 
principle that poverty creates a need for special programs 
and approaches in the schools to overcome the debilitating 
effects of the social condition resulting from poverty. 
Congress recognized that in the school districts offering 
educational services to children from economically deprived 
families, it was very likely that the districts, too, were 
poor. 

36. The intention of Title I was to support "adequate 
educational programs within LEAs for children from low-in- 
come families to expend and improve their educational pro- 
grams by various means which contribute particulary to meet- 
ing the special educational needs of educationally deprived 
children. " 

37. While the legislation was contemplated principally 
for poor children, Indian children attending public schools 
often fell within the poverty guidelines and were entitled 
to participate in Title I programs. 

38. Grants are distributed on a formula computed on 
two factors; 1) the average per. pupil expenditure rate with- 
in the state and, 2) the number of school-aged children be- 
tween the ages of 5-17 from families having an annual income 
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less than the established low income factor of $4,000.00 
and receiving assistance for dependent children under a 
state plan approved under Title IV of the Social Security 
Act. The Conunissioner may approve grants on the basis of 
children qualifying on a county-wide basis, 

39* Applications are submitted to the State Education 
Agency which outlined certain qualifying criteria (See, Sec- 
tion IV-pp. 75-76). Additionally r a National Advisory Coun- 
cil was created in the Act to review the administration and 
operation of Title I. This council would also make recom- 
mendations for the improvement of Title I. 

40. In 1967, the BIA was provided with set-aside fund- 
ing from Title I to be administered by the Bureau. This 
was agreed pursuant to an agreement between the Commissioner 
of Education and the Secretary of the Interior. The set- 
aside however is not within the purview of this report since 
the study has been limited to public schools. 

Title IV 

41. On August 31, 1967, the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare authorized a special subcommittee on 
Indian Education to examine all matters pertaining to the 
education of Indian children and to examine those factors 
that were contributing to the failure of institutions educa- 
ting Indian children. 

42. The Indian Education Act (Title IV) was developed 
in an attempt to remedy the problems indentified in the 
subcommittee report. Title IV was not intended to solve 
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all of the problems in Indian Education but only those which 
pertained to Indian children in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools* The legislation was designed to amend various 
pieces of legislation (See, Section IV-pp. 80-*81). 

43. Title IV was enacted to meet the special educational 
needs of Indian students by providing financial assistance 

to local education agencies to develop and carry oot ele- 
mentary and secondary school programs specifically developed 
to meet the special educational needs. Funding of projects 
is determined by a computation formula which includes a ten 
percent set-aside for non*LEAs. One of the basic strengths 
of Title IV is that LEAs are required to provide for paren- 
tal input into the program development, implementation, moni- 
toring, and evaluation. Each application must provide these 
assurances. 

44. Part B of the Act requires that the Commissioner 
must provide grants to Tribes, Tribal educational agencies 
and organizations to implement programs to improve educa- 
tional opportunities for Indian children. These grants are 
generally for support projects for additional services to 
Indian children. 

45. Part C authorized the Commissioner to make grants 
to SEAS and LEAs as well as to Indian Tribes, agencies and 
organizations to support planning and demonstration projects 
to test the effectiveness of programs to provide basic liter- 
acy for all Indian adults who are non-literate. Additionally, 
grants may also be provided for the purpose of conducting 
research to develop innovative and effective techniques in 
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achieving literacy for adult Indians. 

46. Part D creates the Office of Indian Education and 
establishes the 15 meaiber National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education. Part E amended the Higher Education Act of 1965 
and provided five percent of the appropriations under the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 to prepare teachers instructing 
c)r\\\6rer) on reservations and in schools operated or supported 
by the Department of the Interior. Under this section, pref- 
erence is given to Indian students. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND ASSOCIATED FINDINGS 



We present here the summary of our study of Indian 
Education, in terms of our main recommendations, together 
with the/Conceptual framework and the empirical findings 
that le^d us to these recommendations. The subject is vast 
and coy^lex. In order to make it somewhat more manageable, 
we will consider five areas; educational effectiveness, 
coii(inunity participation, Indian Education, management 
and finance. While this division seems natural * it is also 
artificial: none of the areas can really be isolated, anu 
all recommendations should be thought of as being inter-re- 
lated. 

Within each area, we will present propositions, find- 
ings and conclusions, and recommendations. Propositions de- 
rive from our research into the state of the art and, for 
Indian Education, our research into the historical, cultural 
and legislative aspects. The propositions form the concep- 
tual framework within which we interpret our findings, draw 
conclusions and offer recommendations. 

While the subject of our study is Indian Education, 
we feel that much of our work can be applied to educational 
issues affecting other groups, including not just minority 
qroups but the white middle class as well. The definition 
and implementation of a good educational system is a problem 
for all. We do not think in terms of Indian Education 
"catching up" to non-Indian education, but rather in terms 
of Indian Education forging ahead and serving as a model for 
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(^thor cjroups thdt wish to control their cultural destiny by 
pLiyiruj an active role in the education of their children, 

llducat lonal Effectiveness 



After many decades of educational research, there is 
1 I H ie ayreement on what constitutes a sound education, let 
alone how to provide it and to evaluate* it. The followiny 
propositions are basic to our thinking in this area: 
Proposition 1 - "Equal Educational opportunity" as a cjoal tor 

education is good yet it does not insure an 
adequate educational opportunity, particulaily 
when it is thought of only in terms of bus- 
ing to achieve racial balance. An equal and 
adequate basic educational opportunity would 
be a more appropriate goal. 
Pro£>osition 2 - An "adequate basic education" must be defined. 

This should not be an ideal education, but 
rather a minimum education to be guaranteed 
to all children, Indian and non-Indian alike. 
I'r oi>osition 3 - In a bi-cultural setting, there must also bo 

an additional minimal education def ined in 
terms of the particular culture involved. 
Proposition 4 - No educational system can be effective in 

piecemeal. There must be a unified (but not 
uniform) and coherent program. 
Proi)osition 5 - Since no existing educational system is c(;n- 

sistently successful by any yardstick of 

measurement, radical changes may well be 
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necessary and desirable. In particular, non- 
school-based education may be at least as im- 
portant as learning in the classroom. 
Our empirical work shows that the success of the Title 
I, Title IV and JOM programs are all viewed in terms of 
traditional (3 R's) subject matter. Since we know that Indian 
parents want their children to function well in both cultures, 
yet emphasize traditional subject matter^ we conclude that 
the current basic foundation programs are inadequate. We stress 
that an adequate basic education must be defined and that 
it must be guaranteed through the use of basic support mone y 
and compensatory programs . This is not an Indian issue, but 
a completely general issue that must be resolved before the 
specific educational goals of Indians can be dealt with prop- 
erly. Not only is traditional subject matter most relevant 
in terms of program success, but it is stressed most in all 
throe of the programs. There is both serious overlap among 
the programs and general confusion as to what program serves 
what purpose and for whom. We recommend the enactment of 
an Indian Education Omnibus Act, not to replace existing 
IcH jislation but to clarify it . We further recommend that 
su ch legislation be concerned not only with program type , 

basic, compensatory, or cultural, but clearly addres s 
the issue of eligibility of the various types of institu - 
tio nal structures, i.e., federal school (BIA) , public school 
( 1, i: A ) and Tribal educational institutions, i.e.. Tribal com - 
nuin i ty schools and Tribal educational agencies . 

On pages xliv - xlvii we include an outline of major 
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legislation that must be examined and clarified. The outline 
includes a column describing needed reform which should be 
thought of as tentative. We recommend that the study called 
for in S. 1017 center on developing and clarifying the leg - 
islative relationship in detail taking into consideration 
the issues y findings, conclusions and recommendations con - 
tained in this study . 

Community Participation 

Since educational goals cannot be agreed upon, there 
is no objective crit erion for measuring educational effec- 
tiveness, one man's expert opinion becomes another man's 
heresy. We offer the following two propositons as a guide 
for alleviating this situation* 

Proposition 6 - The community, thought of mainly in terms 

of parents but including students and all 
other concerned citizens, should be the fi- 
nal judge of educational effectiveness. 
Proposition 7 - The community must be able to implement its 

educational goals and judgments. This re- 
guires control, rather than mere advisory 
status, with regard to curriculum and staff. 
Our field work shows that effective PAC functioning 
leads to a more successful program. It also shows that 
PAC members are often inadeguately informed of their own 
program, are very uninformed regarding other programs, and 
do not coordinate their activities with other PACs in the 
district. We conclude that PACs are the key to educational 
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relevance and success, but that they are hampered by inade- 
quate training and a lack of technical assistance. Indian 
energy in the community is diffused and fragmented rather 
than focused on common goals. We recommend a single PAC in 
a district, with existing PACs serving as committees for 
specific proqr us . This would apply to Title IV and JOM at 
least; for Title I, the committee might serve as a delegation, 
rather than comprising the entire committee for that program. 
This single PAC must be adequately funded, so that staff 
positions can be maintained and so that technical assistance 
can be purchased . Not only are PAC members uninformed about 
their programs, but school staff are frequently uninformed 
about the role of the PAC. More training must be provided , 
and funded, at all local levels > PAC members, school staff 
and LEA staff should have combined training sessions in 
which all groups learn from each other on an equal basis , 

Indian Education 

The preceding discussion deals of course with Indian 
Education, but could be applied with little change to other 
bi-cultural settings. The Indian situation, however, i.^ 
unique, and we advance the following propositions as dis- 
tinctly Indian. 

Proposition 8 - Indian Education within the federal structure 

has evolved primarily as a tool for assimi- 
lation and for land divestation. In any 
terms, Indian or white, this traditional edu- 
cational sytem within the BIA and public 
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school structures has failed. 
Proposition 9 - Indian Tribes and not states have the pri- 
mary responsibility for educating Indian 
children within Tribal jurisdictions. 
Proposition 10 - The financing of Indian Education is exer- 
cised by the federal government in Tribal 
jurisdictions in lieu of Tribal fiscal 
responsibilities not in lieu of state fis- 
cal responsibilities. 
Proposition 11 - Federal financial support for Indian Educa- 
tion stems from treaty, moral, legal a^d 
practical responsibilities. 
Proposition 12 - Indians who have accepted U. S. citizenship 

have a dual citizenship (Tribal and United 
StatesJ; therefore within state jurisdictions 
they enjoy all the rights, duties, privi- 
leges and responsibilities of any other 
citizen of the state. 
A major conclusion which follows from these proposi- 
tions is that legislation, and the implementation of legisla- 
tiorv must take into account the fact of Tribal educational 
jurisdiction and thus the development of Tribal educational 
institutinnb as well as the fact of Indian students in state 
^ • jurisdictions and thus federal funding to address the special 

educational needs of such students. 

Within the framework of Tribal educational jurisdic - 
tion we recommend that federal educational funds be spent 
primarily for the development of Tribal educational 
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institutions, BIA schools should be returned to Tribal con- 



trol rather than to state or local educational agencies . 
Maintaining the existing public educational institutions 
(state jurisdiction) within Indian Tribal jurisdictions 
should be an option of Tribes^ not a requirement brought 
about by the BIA policy of termination of Tribal educational 
jurisdiction . 

Within the framework of Indian Education in public 
schools we can make specific i commendations regarding the 
three supplemental programs that have been studied. 

Title I is not Indian-orientedanJshould be used as a 
compensatory proc,ram for guaranteeing an adequate basic . 
Education in the traditonal subject matter^ i.e., (3 R's ) . 

Title IV is the best structured of the programs we 
have studied. It is at least as successful as the other 
two, and is the best vehicle for translating favorable com- 
munity attitudes toward Indian Education into effective pro- 
grams. Furthermore, it has only been in existence a short 
time, so that we conclude that it is potentially the strong- 
est tool for achieving a good educational system for Indians. 
Title IV should be used exclusively for Indian-related edu - 
cational subject matter. It should be strengthened and ex - 
panded . 

JOM funds are used for virtually every educational and - ^ 

non-educational purpose imaginable. The only consistent 
finding is that JOM is simply a device to "plug holes" in 
the educational budget. This extends, at sCMne sites, to 
the misappropriation of JOM funds toward basic support. 
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JO M should focus on special non-classroom needs and should 



be primarily used to relieve the socio-economic burdens which 



prevent an Indian child from attending schools In addition , 
JOM should be used for non-school based education as deter - 
mined by the PACs> JOM would be best administered by PACs 
and should allow considerable flexibility since the needs 
ca n only be determined by the PACs themselves , 

A final point should be made regarding Tribal educa- 
tional institutions. Education is a major industry; for 
most Tribal jurisdictions it may well provide more than 50 
percent of the inflow of monies. The control of educational 
dollars leads to financial and political power. Although 
our study is concerned with education it indirectly is con- 
cerned with the socio-economic conditions of the Indian peo- 
ple . We recommend that the development of Indian educational 
institutions be viewed not only in strictly educational terms , 
but as a major tool for the economic development and self - 
sufficiency of Indian Tribes . 

Management 

The preceding sections have emphasized educational pro- 
grams and local Indian control. While these two aspects con- 
stitute our ultimate area of concern, we must also address 
the problems that arise from the existing educational bureau- 
cratic structure. The two main functions of these institu- 
tions are management and financing, the first of which is 
treated here and the second of which is treated in the next 
section. The following proposition applies to both. 
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Proposition 13 - Education, while taking place on a local 

level, necessarily involves an extensive 
bureaucracy, with its twin aspects of manage- 
ment and finance. Educational recommenda- 
tions cannot be implemented in a vacuum, 
but must take management and finance into 
account. 

All bureaucracies drift toward self-perpetuation and 
it is sometimes necessary to remind ourselves of the follow- 
ing truisms. 

Proposition 14 - Any educational management system must be 

based on accountability to a constituency. 
Proposition 15 - The constituency, in the case of Indian 

Education, is the Indian people. 
We have found that sera.ous management weaknesses exist 
at all levels and for all programs. National agencies - USOE 
and BIA - do not provide leadership and direction to state 
and regional agencies, and do not coordinate their efforts. 
State and regional agencies do not manage programs effec- 
tively and do not provide leadership and direction to LEAs- 
The BIA in particular must be singled out here, BIA manage- 
ment is not just weak; it is internally inconsistent and is 
structured so as to confound rather than serve the Indian 
people. USOE and BIA^ at the national level, must coordinate 
their effo rts, with each o the r and with Indian groups. They 
must exercise their authority in terms of clea r and enforce - 
able rules, regulations and guidelines so as to provide di - 
rection to state , regional and Jocal agencies , 
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SEA management is weak, has little relationship to LEA 
management and is not based on accountability to an Indian 
constituency* Ou r first recommendation is that Indian Educa - 
tion be managed primarily as a joint local/federal system , 
with the role of the state being de-emphasized , 

At the LEA level, not only is management weak, but 
strong management detracts from program success; the LEA, in 
"improving" its management practices, hinders rather than 
helps the Indian community in achieving its educational goals. 
The issue here, then, is not that of strengthening current 
school management practices but of re-defining the role of 
management. Management must be- re-structured to focus on 
effectiveness rather than narrow compliance; on problem-solv - 
ing rather than self-maintenance. The management system 
must be organized to accomplish objectives set by parents , 
students and teachers. School administrators must make in - 
formed decisions based on the reality of the classroom and 
the child's home environment while adjusting and improving 
based upon feedback from operational levels and evaluation 
of outcomes . 

An educational system, to be effective, must be fi- 
nanced effectively, i.e., must be financed in terms of the 
goals and objectives of th- "^'stem. Financing involves four 
main components - source oi ance, dollar amount, distri- 
bution and control - ana we base our recommendations on pro- 
positions concerning each of these components. 
Proposition 16 - The cost of education should be divided be- 
tween local, state and federal sources in 
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state jurisdictions: between Tribal and 

federal sources in Tribal jurisdictions. 
Proposition 17 - Funding must be guaranteed to provide an 

"adequate basic education" to all children. 
Proposition 18 - Funding must be equitable within an LEA, 

among districts in a state, and across states. 
Proposition 19 - Educational control implies control of money. 

We have found that there is no consistent definition 
of "basic support" at the LEA level. Nor is there any uni- 
formity in accounting procedures or in classification of ex- 
penditures. These problems lead to misappropriation of funds, 
most noticeably in regard to JOM money being used for basic 
support. More basically, they negate the possibility of an 
"adequate basic education" for all by obscuring the details 
of cash flow in a school district. An adequate basic educa- 
tion must be provided through state and lo cal funding together 
wif h such federal sources as Titl e I and P. L. 874. The use 
o f Title IV and JOM for this purpose must be prohibited. — Ac- 
countinq procedures must be standardized to guarantee that 
LEAS will be acountable in terms of match ing revenues to ex- 
pen ditures . 

The current situation is not entirely the fault of the 
LEAS, but is largely dependent on the lack of local funds, 
inadequate state support and the funding cycles which 
make planning all but impossible and necessitate an ad hoc- 
use of whatever money is available. Since education should 
be a basic right, educational funding must be guaranteed. 
Forward funding is a necessity. Entitlements should be 
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available two years in advance > 

Proposition 18 calls for "equalization" of school per 
pupil expenditures. If this were achieved it would not 
guarantee an "equal educational opportunity" much less an 
•Adequate educational opportunity." "Equalization" however, 
can be thought of as providing a minimum per pupil amount 
for each school and school district. We recommend that 
federal legislation be enacted requiring states to implement 
"Equalization" of basic support per pupil expenditures not 
only across LEAs within the state but also across schools 
within the district . Such "equalization" should apply to 
funds for school construction as well as school operation . 
This would provide a more appropriate method to deal with 
the problem of "equal educational opportunity." We also 
recommend that the federal government institute a national 
"equalization" plan which would equalize per pupil expendi - 
tures across states . 

If federal equalization legislation which cuts across 
all levels is too difficult, impossible or too expensive to 
be enacted by Congress^ then as a minimum we recommend the 
following: The federal government should ensure "equaliza - 
tion" of "basic support" to Indian school districts at a 
minimum level ^f the national average per pupil expenditure , 
through an amendment to 874 legislation . 

With regard to school construction P. L. 815 should be 
amended so as to provide a set-aside for Indian districts 
to allow for construction needs of such districts or should 
be funded at a high enough level to end de facto competition 
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between Indian district needs and construction needs of 



military bases and other federally impacted areas * 

Educational content, as we have mentioned, cannot be 
controlled without control over educational funds. Since 
we believe that LEAs must be accountable to their communities, 
we recommend an enforceable by-pass provision for all Indian 
educational programs. If it can be demonstrated that the 
LEA is not responsive to the needs of the Indian community , 
funds should go directly to the unified PAC in the community . 

The above summary attempts to set forth basic proposi- 
tions and recommendations and is not concerned with specific 
legislative language. We recommend further research that 
concentrates on developing management models for school 
administrators. In additiot^ we believe for Indian Educa- 
tion to become effective new alternatives must be tried, 
further research must be done to determine the factors that 
affect the achievement of Indian students, and schools must 
be changed accordingly. 

There must be a new approach which looks at output of 
schools in terms of performance in reaching goals. Standards 
must be set not only in terms of the factors in the process, 
but also in terms of the desired outcomes of students, par- 
ents and community. 

Schools for Indian children must be allowed to try 
new alternatives and research must be carried out to clarify 
the relationships between the Indian child's environment 
and the school, between the child's goals and aspirations 
and the goals and aspirations of his teachers, as well as 
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other factors that affect the child. 

And finally we believe that policy makers should make 
every effort to pass legislation based upon informed deci- 
sions which take into account the cumulative state of 
knowledge in the respective disciplines. 
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SECTION I; INTRODUCTION 

A. BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 



Background 

In recent months there have been Increasing expressions 
of concern regarding the effectiveness, coordination and ade- 
quacy of federal funds spent for the education of Indian chil- 
dren in public schools. In addition, questions have been 
raised whether programs and authorities are duplicative. 

These concerns have increased measurably since the 
enactment of the Indian Education Act of 1972, Title IV, 
Public Law 92-318. This Act is the only legislation adminis- 
tered by the Office of Education (OE) , to directly address 
the educational needs of Indian children. Part A of the Act 
authorizes the OE to grant financial assistance to local 
educational agencies for elementary and secondary programs 
to meet the special educational needs of Indian children. 

The Nixon administration opposed both the inactment 
and the implementation of the law. The House Interior Ap- 
propriations Report No. 93-322 dated June 23, 1973 states: 

"Last year, Congress passed the Indian 
Education Act. Congress provided $18 
million for implementation of this Act 
in the 1973 Supplemental Appropriation 
Bill. The President proposed to rescind 
this appropriation, but Congress did not 
concur. It is expected that these funds 
will be obligated before the end of FY 
1973 and available for the coming school 
year. " 
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The position taken by the Administration in opposing 



the new Act is that it duplicates authorities already in- 
cluded in other legislation. The Administration particular- 
ly opposed Part A. This opposition is reflected in the 
Administrati - Fiscal 1975 Budget request to Congress 
which allocated no funds for Part A of the Indian Education 
Act. Notwithstanding the Administration's position the 
Appropriations Comiaf ttees again recommended funding in 
Fiscal 1975. Senate Report No. 93-1069 dated August 2, 1974, 
contains the following: 



The Committee recommends an appropriation 
of $42,000,000, the same as the budget 
estimate and the House allowance. In 
concurrence with the House, the Committee 
has approved $25,000,000 for Part A assist- 
ance to public schools serving Indian 
children, the same as FY 1974. The budget 
allocated no funds for Part A this year, 
providing instead $32,000,000 for Part B 
(special projects) and $8,000,000 for Part 
C (adult education) . These have been re- 
duced to $12,000,000 and $3,000,000 respec- 
tively, with $2,000,000 for administration." 



"Although the Committee is sympathetic to 
the vast unmet needs of Indian education, 
it has deferred any further increases in this 
program pending the results of a study re- 
quested by both the House and Senate Committees 
last year on the effectiveness of the varied 
and uncoordinated programs of assistance in 
this area, both from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the Office of Education. The 
Committee believes the total dollars already 
available may be adequate if applied more 
effectively to the special needs of Indian 
children and adults." 



"Appropriations 1974 
Budget estimate, 1975 
House allowance 
Committee recommendation 



$40,000,000 
42,000,000 
42,000,000 
42,000,000 



In addition the same Report states: 
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The Johnson-O'Malley Program is administered by 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and provides funds for supple- 
mental programs in public schools for federally recognized 
Indians and in special cases for basic operational expendi- 
tures • Considerable problems in the administration of this 
program by the BIA have come to the attention of Congress. 
The Senate Interior Appropriations Committee is clear in 
setting forth its concern with the Johnson-O'Malley program. 
The Senate report cited above contains the following: 

"In approving the full budget request of 
$27,952,000 for assistance to public schools 
serving Indian children (Johnscr.-O'Malley 
Act) 9 the Committee continues to question 
both the equity and effectiveness of this 
program. Arbitrary allocation of these 
funds leaves many schools without adequate 
support, and it is questionable in many 
cases whether the dollars are directly 
benefiting the Indian pupils. It is hoped 
the study requested last year being con- 
ducted by the Office of Education and BIA 
will produce positive recommendations in 
the near future. Clearly, a legislative 
overhaul is urgently needed for the various 
uncoordinated and often ineffective programs 
of support to Indian school children — who 
continue to rank at the bottom in the ar<^a 
of e'lcational opportunities." 

Most recently, on August 16, 1974, the BIA under con- 
siderable pressure from Congress as well as a coalition of 
Indian Tribes, organizations and schools, published a new 
set of regulations (25 U.S.C. 33). The new regulations set 
forth a distribution formula on a per pupil basis and empha- 
size parental participation and control in the development 
of supplemental programs. They also specify the conditions 
when such funds can be used by a school district for 
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operational expenditures. The new regulations make allow- 
ance for Indian organizations to contract for and administer 
these funds at the local level. While the regulations clear- 
ly imply that the funds can be spent for the purpose of 
supplemental needs of Indian children in places other than 
the public school when administered by Indian organizations, 
the BIA has not made clear their official interpretation of 
the regulations.^ 

The Indian Education Act administered by the USOE and 
the Johnson-O'Malley Act administered by the BIA provide the 
only two educational programs specifically addressing the 
special educational needs of Indian children in public 
schools. A significant amount of federal funds are pro- 
vided to public schools for the education of Indian children 
through Title I of Public Law 81-874 (874) and Title I of thr 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

Title I of P. L. 874, sometimes referred to as Impact 
Aid, authorizes financial assistance for the maintenance and 
operation of local school districts in which enrollments are 
affected by federal activities. In 1958 this law was 
amended to include assistance for educating Indian children. 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) , hereinafter referred to as Title I, provides funds 
by state formula grants to supplement state and local 



^See Appendix V. 
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expenditures in local educational agencies to expand and 
improve their educational programs to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of educationally deprived children. USOE reports 
that in fiscal '74, Title I payments for Indian children in 
public schools totaled approximately $35 million while P. L. 874 
payments were in excess of $30 million. 

Inasmuch as the Administration and Congress both report 
and intend that the monies for Impact Aid and Title I are 
being spent for the education of Indian children, Indian 
Educational Interest Groups are becoming increasingly criti- 
cal of these programs. Indims are asking for fiscal and 
educational accountability in the expenditure of funds for 
the education of Indian children. 

Purpose 

While there is concern over a wide range of issues re- 
garding federal funding for Indian Education, the purpose 
of this study is to carry out for the USOE and the BIA a 
directive of the Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives contained in House Report No. 93-322, 
93d Congress, 1st Session, dated June 23, 1973. The House 
report contains the following directive: 

"The Committee directs that both BIA and 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare review the impact-aid program, the 
Johnson-O'Malley program and the Indian 
Education Act program and provide recom- 
mendations so that all Indian children 
will have an equal educational opportunity. 
The committee also requests the BIA to re- 
view and reassess the Johnson-O'Malley dis- 
tribution formula. The Committee cannot 
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emphasize too strongly that it is deeply in- 
terested in the progress of Indian Education, 
but it wants the funds for these programs to 
be managed with complete fiscal responsibility 
so there is equity among the children served 
by them." 

This report presents the results of a six-month study 
conducted by ACKCO, Inc., of Boulder, Colorado, under con- 
tract to the USOE via Small Business Administration's 8(a) 
Minority Business Contract Program. The study was sponsored 
jointly by the USOE and BIA and is intended to respond to 
the major policy questions that the Congressional Committees 
are asking. 
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B. ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 



The overall study is divided into four major sections 
as follows: Section 1^ Introduction; Section II, Issues in 
Education; Section Illr Indian Education Past, Present and 
Future; and Section IV, Findings and Discussion, 

Section I consists of background and purpose of the 
study; organization of the study, the current section; and 
procedures of the study. There is also a short section on 
the limitations of the study. 

Section II explores the basic issues in education and 
seeks to set forth the state of the art with respect to such 
questions as : What does the accumulated body of knowledge 
gained through educational research tell us? What is the aim 
of education? How do we assess educational effectiveness? 
What constitutes a "basic foundation program" in education? 
Passing beyond the questions which set forth a philosophy of 
education, we explore the question of institutionalization. 
How do we implement an ed' lonal philosophy? What kind of 
institutions do we want? What alternative apprc ac:h(-s are 
available to us to achieve our educational goalr;? We ex- 
plore questions of school finance. What is "basic support?" 
Who is responsible for educating children of any race? What 
are the sources of school finance? And finally we discuss 
the question of management as it is related to the educa- 
tional institutions. What pre the basic functions of manage- 
ment? Are managers of educational institutions sufficiently 
prepared to apply basic management principles? Should we 
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speak of school managers rather than school administrators? 

While this section constitutes a theoretical discussion 
of issues, we believe it is important as it will set forth 
the theoretical framework which forms the basis of our value 
judgments when interpreting findings to arrive at final policy 
recommendations • 

Section III sets forth a brief history of Indian Educa- 
tion and discusses the federal role in Indian Education. In 
this section we present statistical data which is currently 
available regarding the socio-economic status of Indian peo- 
ple and finally discuss the future of Indian Education. The 
significance of this discussion points out two important 
characteristics that must be taken into account in relation- 

« 

ship to Indian Education: (1) the federal assumption of re- 
sponsibility of Indian Education, and (2) the general socio- 
economic characteristics that must be taken into account in 
any planning process for Indian Education. 

Section IV constitutes the major findings and discus- 
sion of the legislative review and empirical research efforts. 
This section deals with tracing the federal government's 
role in Indian Education and discusses the nature and extent 
of said role as well as the federal agency/agencies involve- 
ment. The empirical findings, which form the basis for most 
of our conclusions and recommendations, come from three 
sources: the fiscal study, the management study and the 
program study. Since these studies involved three different 
approaches and methodologies and were conducted by three 
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separate groups of people / they have been treated in this 
report as independent studies. 

Included is a detailed review of legislation affecting 
the education of Indian children. This portion of the study 
includes a description of the statutes (i.e./ P. L. 874; 
ESEA, Title I; Title IV, P. L. 318; and the Johnson-O'Malley 
Act), an interpretation of the intent of Congress, an analy- 
sis of rules and regulations and agency guidelines, and con- 
clusions and reconunendations for statutory reform. 

Also included in thii^ section is a fiscal study which 
examines the local educational agencies from the standpoint 
of compliance with rules and regulations and budget require- 
ments. In addition, this section adresses the question of 
distribution and finally explores the relative amount of 
federal financing of educational programs in relation to 
state and local financing. An examination of general account 
ing systems and procedures was also covered in this study. 

A third sub-section presents the findings of a manage- 
ment study of local educational agencies, state educational 
agencies and area offices of the BIA (the latter only in re- 
gard to administering the Johnson-O'Malley program) . This 
section evaluates the management capabilities of the respec- 
tive agencies and makes recommendations for improvement. 

The fourth sub- section is concerned with attitudes of 
administrators, teachers, parent advisory committee members 
and others relative to the operation and functioning of 
Indian Education programs and the degree of success of these 
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programs in meeting Indian educational needs. This sub- 
section also presents the results of a survey of PACs and 
a survey of business community attitudes toward the educa- 
tional program. 

A final section explores the various elements of "pro- 
gram success" as defined by the PACs. This section repre- 
sents the findings from statistical analysis of the combined 
date from the management study, the fiscal study and the 
program study. We explore the relative importance of PAC 
activities and LEA management activities in influencing pro- 
gram success. 

We also wish to know which specific PAC activities are 
most important, which specific LEA management functions are 
most important, etc. Other related questions come to mind 
which would bear making recommendations for improving Indian 
Education. Are the influences of the PACs and of the LEAs 
working together, or are they competing? Are the attitudes 
of the business community expressed through the LEA or the 
PAC (or both)? Does management at the SEA level have an 
effect on management at the LEA level? There are also 
questions of relating the three programs. Are the programs 
managed similarly (at the LEA) for a single site, or are 
they independent of each other in terms of LEA management? 

Hopefully, answers to the above questions will serve 
to clarify the complicated network of different programs and 
different levels of administration of those programs. 
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It is important to note here that in Section IV we 
have presented the reports of the sub-contractors basically 
unaltered except for some editing and changes in formant 
and organization. The conclusions and reco^iranendations at 
the front of each part of Section IV are the subcontractors' 
and do not take into account the findings, both empirical 
and non-empirical, of the other elements of the study. 

Interpretation of the findings is a two-stage process. 
At the first stage, findings are categorized, summarized and 
examined in narrative form, in statistical form or in both. 
Thus, the first stage is essentially descriptive and objective 
and is that portion of interpretation of the findings de- 
scribed in the preceding section. 

The second stage, that of arriving at legislative and 
policy rf*commendations, involves a set of values, either im- 
plicitly or explicitly. No research aimed at making changes 
in the real world is value-free, and in each case where con- 
crete legislative or policy recommendations are made, our 
philosophical framework will be apparent. The recommendations 
are based upon applying, to our empirical findings, ideal 
criteria which we believe constitutes the state of the art 
in the disciplines of education, management and school finance, 
as well as criteria which we believe take political realities 
into account. 

It is, of course, necessary to consider the political 
forces which bear upon the acceptability of any proposed 
changes in legislation and/or regulations. That is, is the 
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proposed solution acceptable to any or all of the following: 
Congress r The Administration, The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, The Office of Education, The Department 
of Interior, The Bureau of Indian Affairs, The Indian Educa- 
tion Lobby, The Public School Lobby, The Teachers Lobby, The 
State Educational Agency Lobby, The Indian Tribal Government 
Lobby, Accreditation Institutions and others? 
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C, PROCEDURES OF THE STUDY 



Methodology 

The non-empirical elements of the study, the results 
of which are reported in Sections II, III and IV A of this 
report, involved traditional research procedures and do 
not require much explanation. ACKCO staff conducted litera- 
ture searches (computer-aided in some cases) for appropriate 

^ materials in the various disciplines. The information pre- 

sented in Sections II and III constitutes summarization of 
significant findings as well as a discussion of Key issues 
in the areas of educational research, school finance, school 
management and Indian Education. The legislative review, 
presented in Section IV A, was carried out under a sub- 
contract to a legal research firm and basic legal research 
practices were followed. None of these elements focused on 
any sample of Tribes or of study sites, but were national 
in there scope. 

The management, fiscal and program elements of the 
study involved the collection and analysis of numerical 
data. Although each of these areas was investigated in- 
dependently, they were all based on the same sample of 15 
sites. A site, for the purposes of this report, is equivalent 
to an LEA. Although 15 LEAs do not constitute a large 
sample, the sample is in fact both representative and 
numerically powerful. Sites were chosen by USOE on the 

^ basis of providing a broad cross-section of the many Native 
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American Tribes, so as to take cultural differences into 
account, and are distributed among the nine states of Alaska, 
Arizona, Minnesota, Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota and Washington. Sites were also 
chosen on the basis of the LEA's national ranking in terms 
of Indian enrollment. This resulted in the 15 sites accounting 
for approximately 17.4 percent of the total national Indian 
enrollment. An additional advantage of the sample is that 
it contains both rural and urban sites, so that comparisons 
can be made on this basis. Details of the sampling, data 
gathering and analytical procedures used in the three areas 
of study are given in the appropriate sections of the report. 
Our purpose here is to summarize and comment on some of 
these details. 

The program study was conducted by ACKCO personnel. 
It consisted primarily of the administration and analysis 
of three questionnaires, one on educational program content, 
one on Parent Advisory Council activities and one on business 
community attitudes. For the first two of these, the samples 
coincided to a considerable extent, but were analyzed 
separately. (The business community sample was essentially 
non-overlapping with the other two.) The typical site, 
consisting as it does of a school district, contains a 
number of schools. Rather than choosing a "representative" 
school for purposes of administering the educational content 
questionnaire, we chose to distribute the sample among 
various schools in the district. (For the PAC and business 
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conununlty questionnaires, no such sampling issue arises.) 
For tho. first level of analysis, the sample (consisting 
here of several hundred respondents, rather than of 15 sites) 
was analyzed in its entirety. This presents some statistical 
problems, as discussed in the program section, but is valid 
as a general procedure. 

The sampling procedure, at any one site, began with 
an initial contact with the school superintendent. This 
led to appointments with the LEA superintendent, the Federal 
Projects Officer (or his equivalent) and members of the 
various PACs. At the local school level, the initial con- 
tact was with the principal; this led to meetings with 
teachers and aides {and students, when possible) who were 
directly involved with one or more of the programs being 
studied. Discussions with the above people, all of whom 
were included in the Educational Program Content and PAC 
samples, served to direct our field teams to those 
businesses that are most involved with the Indian community. 
This formed the basis for selecting the business community 
sample, which also contained school board members and 
clergymen. 

The fiscal study was done by a sub-contractor. It 
consisted of financial review and compliance evaluations 
at each of the 15 LEAs. Aside from the review information 
that resulted from this study, the compliance ratings alone 
would make this an invaluable part of the overall study since 
they serve to tie the fiscal information to the particular 
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progi-ams under review. In this regard, the fiscal study 
over** ps the management study to some extent. 

The management study was conducted by ano'. her sub- 
contractor. It consisted of administering and analyzing 
structured interviews and close-ended questionnaires. These 
were administered at each of the 1' LSAs, each of the nine 
SEAs for the states included in the site sample, and the 
eight BIA Area Offices for the sites at which there 
was a Johnson-O'Malley program. The use of questionnaires 
for some funding sources and incerviews for others introduced 
various problems into the management study; these are dis- 
cussed in the limitations section. It should also be mentioned 
here that the sub-contractor was originally under direct 
contract to USOE and that during the month that this situa- 
tion prevailed both the general philosophy and the specific 
methodology of the management study were decided upon. This 
has led to some problem'*^ in reconciling the sub-contractor's 
approach to management evaluation with our own. 

To investigate the elements of program success in 
empirical terms, we have constructed profiles for each of 
the 15 sites. A site profile consists of numerous items, 
selected from the PAC and business community scales of the 
program study, the compliance and accounting-system ratings 
of the fiscal study and the management evaluations of the 
management study. Site values for program study scales were 
obtained by averaging at each site: Indian PAC member 
averages for PAC scales and total-sample averages for 
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business community scales. Fiscal and management values 
for a site do not involve any averaging but simply using 
the ratings developed in the corresponding studies. The 
analytic procedure used here is one of multiple regression, 
so as to bring out the relationships existing among the 
various areas of concern* Since we are dealing with a 
sample size of 15 and with a much larger number of variables, 
special multi-stage techniques have been employed. 

In the course of collecting data in the field, each 
of the three study teams spent a good deal of time simply 
talking to people involved in the educational process and 
observing what was happening at the various sites. Informa- 
tion gained in this w^ / has not been ignored, but has served 
as a backdrop against which to interpret the statistical 
findings. In the case of the program study, we have gone 
further in this direction: responses to open-ended items 
on the questionnaires lave been summarized in Appendix 
IV E. 

An additional level of input has been included in 
each of the three sub-studies in the form of recommendations 
made at a consultants' meeting. This consultant group, con- 
sisting of experts in Indian Education and related areas, 
was brought in after the preliminary findings had been 
summarized, but before the final report was written. Their 
suggestions and recommendations have, in many causes, been 
included in the report; beyond the level of specific re- 
commendations, this input has been valuable in helping to 
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provide a framework for interpreting findings based on 
current issues in Indian Education. 



Limitations 

In general, the major limitations of the study result 
from the time fra"»*=^ within which the study was conducted. 
First, the short period of time assigned for data collection 
at each site imposed a severe restriction on the field 
teams for each of the three empirical studies. For the 
program study in particular, there was a second major 
difficulty: because the gathering of field data took place 
partly after schools had closed in June, the basic sample 
population was not readily available. 

Another general limitation results from the significant 
legislative developments of the last two months (August and 
September, 1974.) We have taken such changes into account 
to the extent that time and access to legislative reports 
have allowed, yet our discussion of the new developments 
should be thought of as tentative. 

In addition to (and to some extent resulting from) 
the general limitations, specific problems have arisen 
within the individual empirical studies. This is less true 
for the fiscal study, for which the work was primarily based 



on standard auditing procedures, so that there is no problem 
in comparing statistical data across sites or across programs. 
There is some difficulty in applying compliance criteria 
uniformly at the different sites, but this is a m in: 
problem since most of these ratings are objectiv^ely based. 
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Limitations of the program study stem mainly from 
the time frame of the study and the resultant problem of 
obtaining large enough samples at each site. Since we 
are primarily interested in findings at the national level, 
and since at this level the samples are large enough for 
statistical stability, this problem has not been serious. 
A related difficulty is that the samples are distributed 
unevenly in terms of role-groups among the sites, i.e. 
one site may have a preponderance of Indian PAC members 
in its sample, while another site may have a preponderance 
of non-Indian school administrators. This leads to some 
difficulty in interpreting findings; in general, though, 
there are sharper differences among role-groups than among 
sites, so that this difficulty is minimized. Another 
limitation of the prograun study results from the analytic 
procedure of combining items of similar content into scales. 
This procedure leads to more reliable measures and more 
readily interpretable findings, but has the drawback that 
information contained in individual items is lost in the 
analysis. This does not, of course, invalidate any findings, 
but rather points toward a need for further analysis of the 
data. 

The management study has limitations stemming from 
the instrumentation and from details of the coding procedure* 
The original instrument was a management questionnaire that 
had been designed for evaluation of Title I programs. Using 
this instrument for Title IV and Johnson-O'Malley programs 
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is questionable and might bias the results in favor of Title I. 
A further problem is introduced by the fact that this uniform 
instrumentation was subsequently found to be inapplicable 
to Johnson-O'Malley evaluation and to P. L. 874 evaluation 
due to the low level of management sophistication for these 
two funding sources. The sub-contractor therefore found it 
necessary to switch to an open-ended interview format 
for evaluating Johnson-" 'Malley and P. L. 874 management 
capabilities. Interview responses were translated, at 
ACKCO's request, into scores on the eight management dimen- 
sions derived from the questionnaire. While this has made 
the funding sources structurally comparable in terms of 
management evaluation, it should be kept in mind that there 
is still some lack of comparability among them. Another 
limitation of the management study involves the steps of 
coding and averaging. Items from the management questionnaire 
were frequently cod as "does not exist (not needed)", and 
this response was then treated as missing data, i.e. not 
entered into any average scores. Since we feel that a 
rating of "not needed" is hardly ever appropriate in the ^ 
present context, we believe that this procedure has inflated 
the management evaluation scores. This does not seem to 
be a serious problem, however, since these scores are 
still predom: antly on the low side. In general, the 
methodological limitations of the management study do not 
seem serious since the findings and conclusions are in 
accord with field observations and with other reported findings. 
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The work on elements of program success is based on 
data from all three empirical studies « It shares, therefore, 
their strengths and their weaknesses. In addition, it 
introduces some new issues. First, the small sample 
sizes (15 sites for Title I and Title IV and only 11 for 
Johnson-0*Malley) make the findings of this work tentative 
in nature, despite the use of special analytical techniques 
designed to compensate for the small seunples. Second, all 
program success and PAC functioning measures are based on 
responses of Indian PAC members only. While this has an 
obvious tendency to bias the results, it should be noted 
that the bias has been introduced purposefully: it is our 
belief, and this belief is shared by many prominent educa- 
tional researchers, that community members are the best 
judges of program success. A final issue is the relation- 
ship between program success and fiscal statistics such 
as average expenditure per student. We have not included 
such figures as predictors in the analysis. Again, this 
does not invalidate any findings, but suggests possibilities 
for further analysis. 

The findings of the various empirical studies are 
internally consistent and are consistent with one another. 
They also tend to corroborate the conclusions that have been 
drawn from the literature searches and from the other elements 
of the study. In summary, despite the problems arising from 
the time frame and from the diversity of methodological 
approaches, we believe the empirical sections of this 
report are both methodologically valid and conceptually relevant. 
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SECTION II. ISSUES IN EDUCATION 



The purpose of this section is to explore basic 
issues in education. Consideration of such issues is a 
prerequisite to consideration o problems in Indian educa* 
tion. The discussion is organized in four general areas: 

* Educational Effectiveness 

• Community Participation 

* School Finance and Institutionalization 

• Management of Education 

A, EDUCATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

How is educational effectiveness assessed? Is there 
an accumulated body of knowledge gained through education- 
al research? What is the aim of education? Should schools 
be concerned with academic achievement only as the aim of 
education, or should such institutions be concerned with 
the total person, that is, with the kind of individual 
that comes out of the institution? What constitutes 
a "a basic school fou^idation" program? What methods 
should be used to motivate or influence students to learn? 
What are the determinants of educational success? 

The above questions are not all answered in this 

report. The crucial question of the aim of education 

can only be answered within the context of a people's 
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value system and culture. Yet it is a crucial question. 
Only when a goal or aim is clearly laid out can institu- 
tions be designed to accomplish such a goal or aim. 
Another question which must be considered is that of 
control. Who established the goals of an educational 
institution? Do such goals make allowance for the goals 
of the students, the goals of the parents and the goals 
of the general community within which the school is 
situated? These questions provide a framework within 
which to review educational effectiveness of schools* 

The Rand Corporation completea a study in 1972 
for the President's Commission on School Finance entitled 
"How Effective is Schooling?"!/ This study assessed the 
current state of knowledge regarding the determinants 
of educational effectiveness by performing a critical 
study of the results of educational research up to the 
year 1972* In the following pages we have relied pri- 
marily on the Rand study since it is the most extensive 
work in this field. 



Harvey A. Averch et al.. How Effective is 
Schooling? A Critical Review a nd Synthesis of Research 
Findin gs (Santa Monica; The Rand Corporation, 1972). 
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Research Approaches and Results 



2/ 

Input-Output Approach- 

The Input-Output Approach examines to what extent vari- 
ations in educational outcomes are due to variations in re- 
source levels, background factors, peer group influences. 
Diagrwnatically it looks like this: 




Inputs » Students ^ Outputs 



The research is based on what is called the "produc- 
tion function" which is simplified as the following: 

resources + background factors + peer group 
influence - student outcome 

Student outcome is most often measured as cognitive 
achievement; specifically, scores on standardized tests in 
reading and math. Other cognitive results and non-cognitive 
results are largely unexplored. 

School resources are most often based on factors such 
as faculty quality and physical facilities. Faculty quality 
is measured in areas such as experience, salary, degree 
level and verbal ability. Physical facilities are measured 
by age of building, number of library books, etc* 



^Ibid., pp. 31-49. 
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Background factors are the socio-economic factors of 
students' families or of the community which the school 
serves. When centered in the community the factors include 
racial composition, urban or rural, etc. 

Peer group influences are based on educational attain- 
ment, aspirations, attitudes and motivations of classmates; 
percentage of class that intends to enter college; families 
who own encyclopedias; attendance and transfer rates; etc. 

The limitations of this form of research stem from the 
fact that researchers are faced with extremely complex 
"natural experiments" in which it is difficult to isolate 
the different factors. 

Results, in general, show that production functions 
seldom explain student outcomes very well. Results are 
further broken down into three major factors. 

Peer Group Influence . Although Coleman in his major 
study states that: 

• Pupils achievement is strongly related to back- 
grounds of other students. 

• School integration affects Negro achievement, 
other researchers have examined his findings and disputed 
them. Rowles and Levin (1968) question Coleman's first 
statement since background factors are different in communi- 
ties "fer predominantly middle-class schools. They state that 
the data on integration can be interpreted in different 
ways. Smith (1971) argues that Coleman made a mechanical 
error in analysis of individuals' background which affected 
the student body factor. 
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Conclusions in this area are: 

1. No strong evidence that student body effects exist 

2. No strong evidence to the contrary 

3. No evidence that student body effects are negative 

4. Much controversy steins from the data problem of 
"natural experiments".-^ 

School Resources . School resources results show: 

1. School resources are seldom important determinants 
of educational outcomes ^ 

2. The socio-economic status of students' family 
and community is consistently related to educa- 
tional outcome. 

Background Factors * Background factors results show: 

1. Background factors are always important determi- 
nants of educational outcomes. 

2. The socio-economic status of students* family 
and community is consistently related to educa- 
tional outcome. 

This research has given an imporcant policy implication: 

"The resources for which school systems 
have paid a premium - teachers' experience, 
reduced class size, teachers' advanced de- At 
grees - do not appear to be of great value."— 



Natural experiment means that the situations studied 
have been created by chance or coincidence, from the re- 
searcher's point of view, rather than created by the research- 
er as in a true experiment. 

*Ibid., p. 48. 
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Process Approach— 



The Process Approach is concerned with the processes 
by which resources are applied to students and students* 
responses to the process. It tries to extend our knowledge 
of how education takes place and the factors affecting it. 



The areas examined in relation to the Process Approach 
are effects of teachers, instructional methods and student 
characteristics. 

The effects of teachers are broken down into teacher 
characteristics, teacher skills, teacher expectations and 
student-teacher interactions* Teacher expectations seem to 
have the strongest effect on student achievement. 

The effects of instruction are divided into class- 
room instruction and experimental work in instruction. 

One area discussed under classroom instruction is cur- 
riculum. Rosenshine (1970, p. 296) summarizes needs in this 
area: 

• Greater specification of teaching strategies to 
be used with instructional materials 

• Improved observational instruments that describe 
classroom interactions more appropriately 



Resources 



PiucesstfS 

"1 r 

Students 



Educational Outcomes 



Ibid., pp. 50-92. 
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• More research into relation of classroom events 
to student outcome measures 

There is also a discussion of television, teaching 
machines and programmed instruction. The report concludes 
that learning by television is about as effective as conven 
tional classroom learning when based on sound teaching 
methods. Programmed instruction has also been found to be 
about as effective as conventional classroom methods. 

Experimental work in instruction involves the organi- 
zation of psychological rei^earch and making it relevant to 
instruction. Some factors discussed in this area are trans 
fer of learning, reinforcement and feedback, attention fac- 
tors and retention of learned material. 

Student characteristics are the last area discussed 
in the section. The report discusses evidence that there 
is a general failure to match student characteristics with 
specific educational programs which accounts for lack of 
positive findings in educational research. 

Organizational Approach- ^ 

The third approach addressed is the organizational 
approach which is based on the assumption that what is done 
in the schools is based not on a rational search for inputs 
or processes but a reflection of history, social demands 
and organizational change and rigidities. 

^Ibid. , pp. 93-99. 
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This approach is concerned with school staff and with the 
school's responsiveness to change and ability to adapt 
to changing clientele. It is based on the assumption 
that responsive schools will deliver satisfactory academic 
outcomes. The reasearch uses primarily case study methods. 

Tho results that come from this approach are summarized 
in the following statements: 

* There is a positive correlation between size 
of system and degree of centralization 

* Large educational bureaucracies and large 
numbers of rules decrease innovation ani 
adaptation 

* Rigidities In a school system can partly be over- 
come by an appropriate choice of principals 

In this area, Havighurst says that successful schools 
have principals who are willing to make independent deci- 
sions. A corollary to the above statement is that a 
principal's effectiveness in carrying out change is positively 
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related to the amount of support from higher administrative 
levels* 

# Innovation in 9 school system depends upon external 
shocks to the system 

Gittel and !.ri.-*nder observt^ Ihr^^- federal aid has 
pushed school people to innovaticr l»' iget says that the 
introduction of nonprofessionals to t\ schools is of prime 
importance. Gittel and Hollander further observe that 'vhen 
community participation is encouraged, \ . encourages innova- 
tion. 

1/ 

Evaluation App :'>2*1 

The evaluation approach . ;.alyzes the effectiveness of 
bread educational interventions and of programs in which 
treatments are applied to groups of children. 




Educational Outcomes 



The intervention programs discussed include Title I, 
Head Start and Follow Through. 

A problem with this approach is that since a number 
of educational inpuLs or processes are changed at the same 



Ibid. , pp. 100-125. 
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time, it i*:^ difficult to tell which program features are 
responsible for results. The analyses seldom attempt to 
determine why or how intervention affects outcomes, but attempt 
find "what works." 

Some of the conclusions of this approac are: 

1. Large surveys of national compensatory programs 
have shown no beneficial results on the average, 
but evaluation reports are often poor and research 
designs suspect. 

2. Two or three smaller surveys show modest and posi- 
tive effects in the short run. 

3. carefully designed programs show short run gains 
in cognitive peitormance. 

4. Short run gains fade away after two or three 
years if not reinforced. 

5. Per-pupil costs of successful education interven- 
tion vary from $200 up— with $250-$350 a "feasible 
range. 

8 / 

Experiential Approach- 

The Experiential Approach is concerned with school re- 
form and includes writers such as Friedenberg, Kohl , Goodman, 
Fendon, Holt , Silborman, Illich, etc. The approach states 
that: 



^Ibid., pp. 126-147. 
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"...the most important thing about schooling 
is the way in which school experiences affect 
student's lives and self -concepts r both while 
they are students and for the rest of their 
lives. "9/ 

To these authors, approaches must affect the: 

• Student's concept about self as individual member 
of society. 

• Style the student develops to deal with school 
experiences. 

• Attitudes toward social institutions that students 

develop* 

» 

• Students * 

Observer 
(Researcher) 

The method of this approach is "on the spot" observa- 
tion either as researcher or as part of the system. 

The reform writers believe that the nature of the 
school experience affects not only how well cognitive skills 
are acquired, but also how effectively they can be used 
after school. 

Conclusions of the reform writers are: 

1. Schools and research focus on unimportant objec- 
tives. 

2. For many students learning cannot take place in 



Ibid., p. 126. 
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an authoritarian environment because children's 
needs and abilities differ. 

3. The substance of educational practice is largely 
irrelevant and boring to the child. 

4. Children do not necessarily benefit more from 
compulsory schooling than from voluntary atten- 
dance or learning experiences conducted in t^>e 
absence of formal schooling. 

Limitations of Research 

The report comes up with some general limitations of 
available educational research: 

* Data used by researchers are crude measures of 
what is happening . 

* Educational outcomes are almost exclusively mea- 
sured by cognitive achievement* 

• There is virtually no examination of the cost 
implications of research results. 

• Few studies maintain adequate control over what 
actually goes on in the classroom as it relates 
to achievement. 

Propositions 

The following propositions come from the Rand Corpora 
tion's review of educational research: 

Proposition #1. Research has not identified any vari 

ant of the existing system that is 
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consistently related to educational 
outcomes. 



school system the less likely it is 
to display innovation, responsiveness 
and adaptation and mora likely to de- 
pend on exogenous shocks. This is 
further refined to state that what- 
ever the size of the system, real 
innovation is apt to come from out- 
side pressures, the community or the 
federal government. 



in stuJent outcomes, cogni*:ive and 
non-cognitive, may require sweeping 
changes in the organization, struc- 
ture and conduct of the educational 
experience. This proposition is 
based on the following hyp'^theses: 

• Non-school factors may be more 
important than school factors. 

• The impact of education may be 
conditional on other aspects of 
the situation. 

• The s iggestion that substantial 
improvement can only be made by a 
vastly different form of education. 



Proposition #2. 



Research suggests the larger the 



Proposition #3. 



Research suggests that improvement 
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Proposition #4* Increasing money spent on traditional 

educational practices is not likely 
to improve educational outcomes. 

Proposition #5. There seem to be significant oppor- 
tunities for significant redirections 
and in some cases reduction in 
educational expenditures without 
deterioration in educational outcomes. 

Implications for Educational Research 

The report concludes that there are major gaps in the 
understanding of the educational process and suggests the 
following directions: 

• Research must examine the extent to which # and 
under what conditions, learning takes place out- 
side the schools* 

• The concept of interactions must be more deeply 
investigated. 

• The vastly different forms of education that have 
been suggested as alternatives to the present 
system should be investigated. 

• We must bpgin.to exeunine educational outcomes 
over time and in many dimensions* 

• The approaches must be merged. 

• Analysts must recognize the cost implications of 
their results. 

It is appropriate to include two quotes at this time: 
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"Finally^ no single innovative system can 
succeed along all the dimensions of everyone 's 
value system. Disappointments are inevitable. 
But the quest is not for perfection; it is 
for progress toward a more effective educa- 
tional system. 

•'We have been notably unsuccessful as a society 
in this century in stating our aims of education. 
The prospect of allowing ourselves to be pres- 
sured by narxow concerns, driven by casual 
circumstances— like our rather uncritical em- 
brace of "accountability" — ^to set trivial goals 
for our educational institutions is appalling. 
We desperately need, for the long range, not 
to preoccupy ourselves with the trivial, but 
to shape our goals to fit our broadest percep- 
tion of the needs of human life, and to chal- 
lenge our model-builders to reach toward them, 
and to be critical of failures to reach them."— 



^^Ibid., p. 147. 

H. Thomas James^ Excerpt from preliminary report to 
National Academy of Education's Executive Council meeting 
May 6, 1971 on the feasibility of an Academy Task Force to 
explore the reporting of performance by educational institu- 
tions. 



B. COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
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Results of the many studies analyzed by the Rand 
Corporation suggest that improvement in student outcomes 
both cognitive and non-*cognitive may require sweeping 
changes in the organization, structure and conduct of 
the educational experience. The striking conclusion that 
is repeated over and over again in study results is the 
fact of the importance of non-school factors in influ- 
encing student outcomes. 

In this section community participation will be re- 
viewed as a method of bringing about school reform. It is 
generally agreed that present school systems are not 
meeting the needs of children and particularly Indian 
children and children of lower socio-economic background. 
While many solutions have been proposed, ranging from com- 
pensatory programs to abolition of the schools themselves, 
it becomes important to ask who will choose the solutions: 

• the federal government? 

• the state government? 

• centralized school boards? 

• school administrators? 

• local school boards? 

• parents? 

Accountability 

An issue that is being raised more and more in rela- 
tion to schools is "accountability". This is based on 
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the fact that at the present time schools do not have to 
answer to anyone for results. If children do not learn, 
it is the fault of parents, not the schools, so there is 
no impetus for schools to change. Thus, some form of 
accountability is called for so that the quality and effect- 
iveness of schools can improve. 

In a paper on accountability, Henry M. Levin of Stan- 
ford University looks into four models. He discusses 
performance reporting and a technical process which are 
both concerned with measuring actual achievement. He also 
discusses a political process and an institutional process 
that deal with the question of for whom and for what schools 
should be accountable. Levin goes on to propose an ideal 
system of accountability and mentions the problems of im- 
plementing it in the present school structure. 

He sets forth what he believes to be steps required 
for accountability: 

* Clear formulation of educational goals, expecta- 
tions and priorities by the public 

* Communication of goals to the educators 

* Implementation of appropriate and effective programs 
under the guidance of the educators 

* Long and short term evaluation of programs 

* Feedback of results to educators and the public — 

12 

Henry M. Levin. "A Conceptual Framework for 
Accountability in Education." Occasional Paper 72-10, School 
of Education, Stanford University, September, 1972. 
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Another writer on the subject, Theodore R. Sizer, — 

states that there is a need for "marketplace competition" 

in the education system. At this time education is a massive 

bureaucracy, and as such, unresponsive to the public and 

impossibly slow to change. Sizer and other authors such 

as Leon Leasinger, former U. S. Associate Commissioner of 

Education, Myron Lieberman and James Coleman, etc« state 

that by putting competition into the school system in 

ways such as decentralization, alternative schools, 

commercial compet:ition and voucher systems, it will be 

governed by the free enterprise system and answer to 

"consumers". Lieberman goes so far as to say that if 

public schools cannot upgrade education at a reasonable 

14/ 

cost then alternative models will develop. — In other 
words, they are calling for consumer checks on quality, 
cost and results as in the commercial sphere. 

In the practical sphere there are suggestions for 
commercial education firms which would contract with^ school 
board to carry out "performance contracts** for programs 
in the schools. They would be paid in full only if they 
achieved the results that were set. 

An interesting aside at this point is that Lessinger 
suggests that there must be a method of incorporating 

13 

Theodore R. Sizer. "The Case for a Free Market." 

Saturday Review , 11 January 1969, p. 34. 

14 Myron Lieberman. **An overview of Accountabil- 

ity." Phi Delta Kappan 52, No. 4 (1970) 194-95. 
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programs that prove successful into the regular school 
program. Myron Jones, Director, Indian Education Training, 
Inc., of Albuquerque, New Mexico, made this same point at 
the Consultant Review Meeting held by ACKCO on September 
5 and 6, 1974. He said that there sould be a special 
condition placed upon compensatory and supplemental program 
monies that would require the programs, if successful, to 
become a part of the regular school program. The result 
would be twofold, schools would be forced to address in 
their regular program the needs of children with low socio- 
economic backgrounds while freeing federal supplemental 
funds for further development of quality programs. Again 
it would in some measure prevent the school from using 
compensatory programs to supplant basic foundation 
programs. 

An important mechanism mentioned by writers on 
accountability is the "independent accomplishment audit/' 
or "independent evaluation, "—^conducted by evaluators 
outside the systeir and which look at programs and schools 
from the standpoint of results and outputs. These evalu- 
ators or auditors would report to school boards and school 
administrators providing them wi»:h information to base 
decisions on. 

Much of the literature concerning "accountability" 



i^LeonM. Lessinger. Ever y Kid A Winner: Account- 
abil ity in Educafrjo n. New York: sTmon and Schuster, 1970. 
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in education is centered around the situation in large 
urban areas where there is an enormous bureaucracy and 
even the school board is remote from individual communities 
and schools. This brings out the notion of "community 
control*' as being the means for innovation and reform. 
A concrete example of the "community control" movement 
which engendered much heated debate and created a vast 
amount of literature was the Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
School in New York City. There^ an attempt by the local 
Black commur ity to control their school resulted in con- 
frontation between the community, the New York school 
system and the United Federation of Teachers. We have 
neither the time nor space to go into that situation 
but we bring it up as the most famous example of the 
"community control" discussion. 

Financing 

Another facet of the discussion of community partici- 
pation and control is the issue of school financing. School 
finance will be discussed in more detail in the next section. 
However, any discussion of control requires a discussion 
of finance. The old adage "he who controls the money, con- 
trols . . ."is applicable. 

Many writers agree that schools with a large number 
of disadv ntagod students get shortchanged in relation to 
schools in more affluent areas, when reality dictates that 
schools with large numbers of disadvantaged students need 
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more money to cope with environmental factors. — ^ 

Some of the suggestions for assuring adequate re- 
sources would be: 

• No school district should be larger than one high 
school and its feeder schools. 

• Money should be allocated to local schools on the 
basis of achievement level, student body makeup, 
etc. 

• Each school should have a local school board co- 
ordinated by a district school board. 

• Local boards should have financial autonomy to in- 
sure free decision-making and diverse programs. 

Levin suggests that monies be spent to train school boards 
while also providing expert advice, information and evalu- 
ative mechanisms to schools under the board's jurisdiction.— 

Levels of Involvement 

In the article "Eight Rungs on the Ladder of Citizen 
Participation: Effecting Community Change," Sherry Arnstein 



Henry M. Levin, James W. Guthrie, George B. Kleindorfer 
and Robert T. Stout. "Capitol Embodiment: A New Approach 
to Paying for Schools," In New Models for American Educa - 
tion, J, W. Guthrie and E. Wynne, eds. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1971. 

^^H. Thomas James and Henry M. Levin. "Financing Com- 
munity Schools." In Community Control of School s, Henry Mf' 
Levin, ed. Washington, D. C: The Brookings Institution, 
1970. 
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notes there are gradations of citizen participation— /in 
spite of the rhetoric generated by federal programs. 
^ Citizen Control 

^ Delegated Power — Citizenship power 
^ Partnership 

° Placation — Cannot make final decision 

^ Consultation 

Tokenism 

° Information 
^ Therapy 

— Educate or cure citi;6eii3 

o Manipulation 

At the bottom of the ladder the purpose of power holders is 
to educate or cure citizens. The next two levels of pro- 
viding citizens with information and consulting them is 
mere tokenism because citizens lack power to ensure their 
view will be heard. It is only with the final three rungs-- 
partnership^ delegated power and citizen control— that citizen 
participation is realized. 

When participation is discussed in this section, the 
participation meant is that of levels six, seven and eight. 
Any other kind of participation is detrimental rather than 
beneficial. If people are told they have a voice in de- 
cision-making or are asked to give advice, their decisions 
and advice must be respected or they will come away with 
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Sherry R. Arnstein, "Eight Rungs on the Ladder of 
citizen Participation." In Citiz en Participation: Effect - 
ing Community Change , Edger S. Cahn and Barry A- Passett, 
eds. Praeger Special Studies in United States Economic and 
Social Development, New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1971. 
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an even more negative attitude than they had before. 

Aaron Stern calls for real parent input and decision- 
making, not just placation of the public and forming an 

organization to "yea-say" present school policy and 
19/ 

programs. — ' 



The Report to the President from the White House Confer - 



the information, facility or authority to control policy. 
Policy decisions rest largely with the school professionals* 
Budgets and policies are allready decided by teacher contracts 
or state law. The school boards are caught in the middle 
of politicians, teachers, parents and students. They are 
asked to put uncertain resources together with growing 
demands and come up with an effective educational program. 
The report calls for the strengthening of local school 
boards so that parents, teajhers and students have equal voice 
in setting priorities. The report recommends: 



Thus a system must be devised to give school boards 
and committees actual control and to assure their responsive- 
ness to each segment of the community and the overall 
community. 



Aaron Stern. "Aims and Goals of Parent-School Inter- 
action." National Elementary Principal 36, No. 1 (1957) 
*34-302. 

^ ^Report to the President^ White House Conference on 
Children. 1970 Washington, D.C., p. 132. 



ence on Children 



states that school boards have neither 



"The whole community must be involved in determining 
goals for the education of their children, that is, 
schools must be controlled by the people they are 
intended to serve." — 
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Benefits of Participation 

Authors such as Mario Fantini state that reforms have 
failed because they are efforts to revitalize and defend an 
outdated and ineffective system of education. They say that 
reform in FChool government, personnel and goals will be 
generated by community control and that the public must 
hold the experts accountable.— 

In a research memo to the Office of Planning, Budgeting 
and Evaluation of the U.S. Office of Education, the Stanford 
Research Institute concludes that all programs "input-output" 
measures showed childrens' achievement was increased by 
parent participation. The memo goes on to say that the fac- 
tors affecting the child are: 

• Increased motivation 

• Skill acquisition 

• Parental confidence 

• Program changes in schools 

22/ 

• Parents' sense of fate control — 

The Fleischmann Report, a study on the quality, cost 



^^Mario D. Fantini, "Community Control and Quality 
Education in Urban School Systems." In Community Control of 
schools , Henry M. Levin, ed. , Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1970. 

^^Parent inv olvement in Compensatory Ed ucation Programs. 
Research memorandum prepared for Office of Planning, Budgeting, 
and Evaluation, United States Office of Education, Palo Alto, 
California: Educational Policy Research Center, Stanford 
Research Center, Stanford Research Institute. 1973. 
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and financing of education in New York State concludes that 

the benefits gained from increased parent and student 

participation in governing schools are worth the different 

channels of accountability necessary. The report also calls 

for the need for financial equity in paying for schools; 

more equal distribution of monies and resources; greater 

centralization and standardization of overall guidelines; 

and decentralization with emphasis on parent advisory 

23/ 

councils for individual schools. — ' 

An illustration of increases in achievement as a re- 
sult of parent participation in an Indian context is the 
report of Janice Weinman on the San Juan and Santa Clara 
Pueblos. She concludes that: 

actual greater sense of motivation 

control ^ relevancy ^ efficacy by of children 

of ' of adult * adult ^ to achieve 

education behavior generation 

She sees differences even between the two Pueblos and 
stresses the need for flexibility and differential treat- 
ment which local control provides for. She states the 
initial value of local control to be defining which skills 
.nnd aspects of Indian culture should be included in the 
education program thus making it more relevant to community 
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New York State. Report of the New York State 
C ommission on Quality » Cost» and Financing of Elementary 
and Se condary Education » Vol . 3 . Manly Fleischmann, 
Chairman. New York; New York State Commission on the 
Quality, Cost and Financing of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, 1972. 
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values and needs. — 

Another benefit of parent participation, and student 
participation, is the enhanceraent of the school's role in 
preparing students to function in a participatory democracy. 
Thus, the parent's sense of control and decision-making 
is communicated to students and sets an example. Hopefully, 
the students themselves would also be given a role so that 

25/ 

they have a sense of their own decisions affecting the system.— 
Fantini sums up benefits of participation for different 



cj roups: 



Parents 



• Professional 



• Children 



It gives them a tangible grasp on the 
destiny of their children and opens 
up richer meaning for their own lives. 
It rescues them from an increasingly 
negative community climate and gives 
them new energies and allies in their 
task. 

It supplies a school system that is 
responsive to their needs and 
abilities, resonant with their 




24janice Weinman. "Local Control over Formal Education 
in Two American Communities: A Preliminary Step toward 
cultural survival." R eview of Ed ucational Research 42, 
NO. 4 (1971) 533-39. 

25irving N. Berlin. "The School's Role in a Participatory 
Democracy." American Journal of Orthopsychia try 42, No. 3 

(1972) 499-5o7^ ' 
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personal style and affirmative 
in its expectations.^^ 



Ramifications for Indian Education 



Starting with the premise that education is not working 
well for society as a whole, and that it is working even 
less well for Indians, there is a need for new goals and 
new solutions. The question that must be answered is ''Who 
will choose the solutions?" 

For over 100 years the solutions for Indian people 
have been chosen by someone else. In line with the research 
findings docuirenting the benefits of community participation, 
Indian parents and community members should be included in 
tne control of the schools that their children attend in 
such a way as to guarantee that: 

* Indian parents set the goals for their children's 
education. 

* The education program is relevant to Indian 
culture and environment. 

* School administrators carry out their directives. 

* School resources are applied according to their 
priorities . 

* Adequate resources are provided each school to meet 
their goals. 



Mario D. Fantini Community Participation." in 
Gittell, Marilyn, and Hevesi, Alan, eds.. The Politics j>f 



Urban Education. New York: Frederick A. Ffaeger, 1969^. 
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♦ Indian boards and committees are given adequate 
training funds, expert advice and information to 
make decisions. 

• Indian boards and committees have a mechanism built 
in to keep them ever responsive to each segment of 
the community and the overall community. 
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C. SCHOOL FINANCE 



What are the sources of school finance? Who is 
responsible for financing education? What is the role 
of local school districts in financing education? What 
is the role of state governments in financing education? 
What portion of school costs should be borno by the federal 
government? What is the responsibility of Tribal govern- 
ments for the education ofi Indian children within their 
jurisdictions? What portion of a school budget constitutes 
••basic support"? What constitutes an "equal educational 
opportunity"? Are public schools as they now exist viable 
educational institutions? What alternative educational 
institutions can be supported with public monies? What 
are special needs of school children? How are they deter- 
mined? What will it cost to meet such needs? Such ques- 
tions serve to set forth the basic issues in school finance, 
and will be the subject of continued dispute. In the 
following discussion we will explore some of the issues 
which are important for Indian Education. 

We will rely primarily upon a series of volumes 
published by the National Educational Finance Project (NEFP) • 
This four-year nation-wide research project on school 
finance initiated by USOE was administered through the 
Florida State Department of Education and the University 
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of Florida at Gaxoesville.— 

Local Res ponsibility . The fact of local school 
district responsibility in financing education of elemen- 
tary and secondary students is beyond dispute. It is esta- 
blished beyond question that the states have the primary 
responsibility for the education of children who are resi- 
dents of the state. The states have traditionally exercised 
that responsibility by authorizing the levy of property 
taxes at the local school district level. 

Although we have found no fo:nnal statement of a 
theory which set out why local school districts should 
have fiscal responsibility, there are many reasons given 
for local school districts sharing in that responsibility. 

The following table, extracted from volume 2 of 
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PR IMARy AND SEOOWDARY SCHOOL REVENUES, SOURCE BY I£ VEL OF GOVETOIMEMr 

SEI^OED YEARS, 1^5^-60 to 1969-70 ' 

YEftR IPrAL FECEa^ STME LOCftL TOOaL fEDERAL STAH! LOCAL 
?MilliOTS of Oollarsl JpiFcent) 



1959-60 14,747 652 5,768 8,327 100 4.4 39 1 56 5 

1965-66 25,357 1,997 9,920 13,439 100 7.9 39.1 53*0 

1967-66 31,092 2,472 12,232 16,388 100 8.0 39.3 52*7 

1969-70 38,476 2,545 15,645 20,286 100 6.6 40.7 52*7 



27 

Roe L. Johns, et al. ed National Edu cation Finance 

Project, Vol. 1: Dimensions of Educational N ee^ , Vol. 2;^ 

Econom ic Factors Affecting the F inajicjjiq_QfE<3iir.-.<-ion, vol. 3- 
Planning to Finance Education , Vol. 4: status and Impact 
of Educational Finance Pfograms. Vol. 5:~~mernaFrv-e— Frogr,-irns 
for the Financin^^f b^ducation , (National Educational F ina nce- 
Project, Gainesville, 1971). — 

^^Ibid ., 2:237. 
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the above mentioned series illustrates the percentage of 

local , state and federal financing of elementary cuid secon- 
29/ 

dary education. — ^ The table shows that for the years 

1969-70 across the nation 52.7 percent of the cost of 

elementary and secondary education was borne by local school 

districts. Of the total revenue provided by local school 

districts 98 percent to 99 percent was raised by local 
30/ 

property taxes. — ^ It is the difference in ability to 
raise revenue at the local level that has generated the 
major issues surrounding state and federal financial support 
of schools. 

There is widespread acceptance of the viewpoint that 
the responsibility for financing primary and secondary educa- 
tion should be shared by all three levels of government. 
Yet there are those who advocate that the local school 
district*s fiscal role be dropped.—^ 

The following is a summary of reasons set forth by 
economist Harvey E. Bazer why local control and financing 
should be maintained: 



Ibid. f 2:237 

^^Roe L. Johns et al. , ed. Financing Education Fiscal 
and Legal Alternatives ; A Summary of the National Education 
Finance Project, (Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co.; Columbus 
1972) p. 129. 

31 

Johns et al., NEFP Project, 2:235, 
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• Differences in preferences and consumer sovereignty; 
not only individuals but also neighborhoods and whole 
conununities differ widely in their tastes as well 

as in their perceived needs with respect to quality 
and quantity of elementary and secondary education. 
It follows that the local voting-budgetary process 
will produce an allocation of resources to education 
that is more efficient than the outcome to be 
expected under a state-wide centralized system. 

• Pluralism; the risks of innovational experimentation 
are reduced under decentralization while the likeli- 
hood of innovations emerging are increased. Mis- 
takes of one unit of local government can be avcideJ 
by others while the successful changes can be copied 
or adopted. 

• Local control and local financing? even if financing 
of education was provided by higher levels of 
government while control of policy and programs were 
exercised by local units, inefficiency is likely 
because the budget levels would likely be too 

high for some and too low for others. It is un- 
likely however that the state would provide all 
of the financing while permitting local school 
districts broad discretion in the use of funds. 
With respect to efficiency the important considera- 
tions are not so much the level of state support 
or the proportion of costs borne by the state but 
the form taken by the instrvunent xander which funds 
are distributed. The assignment of a major role 
in both the control and financing of elementary 
and secondary education to local school districts 
is required and justified if efficiency in terms 
of maintaining, under various constraints, the wel- 
fare of consumer-voter-taxpayers is accepted as 32/ 
a goal in the provision and financing of education. — 

State Responsibility . State support of public schools 
has a long history. Although authorities state that it 
probably began in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
authentic financial reports are not available. Initially, 
a large portion of the state aid was derived from income 
through land grants from the federal government. Such income 



Ibid., 2:242-245. 
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was handled and distributed by state agencies. It is 
generally conceded that^ althougn education was a state 
responsibility under the Tenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, most states exercised that responsibility by 
authorizing the levy of local school taxes for the support 
of public schools.—/ 

It was not until 1905 that a theory of state support 
of schools began to be articulated. In 1905 Ellwood P. 
Cubberly formulated the basic concepts of state school 
financing: 

"The state owes it to itself and to its 
children, not only to permit the establish- 
ment of schools, but also to require them 
to be established even more, to require 
that these schools, when established, shall 
be taught by a qualified teacher for a cer- 
tain minimum period of time each year, and 
taught under conditions and according to 
requirements which the state, has, from time 
to time, seen fit to impose. While leaving 
the way open for all to go beyond these 
requirements the state must see that none 
fall below. "11/ 

Distribution of funds according to Cubberly should be 
according to the following: 

"Theoretically all the children of the state 
are equally important and are entitled to have 
the same advantages; practically this can never 
be quite true. The duty of the state is to se- 
cure for all as high a minimum of good instruc- 
tion as is possible, but not to reduce all to 
this minimum; to equalize the advantages to all 
as nearly as can be done with the resources at 
hand; to place a premium on those local efforts 



Ibid., 4:1. 



Ibid., 4:4. 
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which enable communities to rise above the Icj- 
gal minimum as far as possible; and to encourage 
communities to exteftd their educational energies 
to new and desirable undertakings. 

As early, then, as 1905 theorists were setting forth 
notions of (1) equal educational opportunity, (2) minimum 
standards of instruction, (3) equalization of resources 
and (4) incentives toward surpassing the minimum standards. 

Present state school finance practice has its theore- 
tical base built primarily upon the work of three men: 
George D. Strayer, Sr., Robert Murray Haig and Paul R. Mort.—'^ 
In 1923 Strayer and Haig set forth the following concep- 
tualization of "equalization or educational opportunity": 

"Ihere exists today and has existed for many years 
a movement which has come tr be known as the "equali- 
zation of educational opportunity" or the "equaliza- 
tion of school support." These phrases are inter- 
preted in various ways. In its most extreme form 
the interpretation is somewhat as follows: The state 
should insure equal educational facilities to every 
child within its borders at a uniform effort through- 
out the state in terms of the burden of taxation; 
the tax burden of education should throughout the 
state be uniform in relation to tax-paying ability, 
and the provision for schools should be unifoiTm in 
relation to the educable population desiring educa- 
tion. Most of the supporters of this preposition, 
however, would not preclude any particular community 
from offering at its own expense a particularly 
rich and costly educational program. They would 
insist that there be an adequate minimum offered 
everywhere, the expense of which should be considered 
a prior claim on the state's economic resources/' UJ 



^^Ibid., 4:4. ^ 
^^Ibid., 4:8. 



^'lbid.,4:9. 
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The conceptual model for formulating a plan of state 
support according to their principles included the following: 

••(1) A local school * 'upport of the satis- 

factory minimum off( aid be levied ip each 

district at a rate w.'^w. would provide the neces** 
sary funds for that purpose in the richest dis- 
trict. 

t2) The richest district then might raise all of 
its school money by means of the local tax, 
assuming that a satisfactory tax, capable of 
being locally administered, could be devised. 

(3) Every other district could be permitted to 
levy a local tax at the same rate and apply 
the proceeds toward the cost of schools, but 

(4) since the rate is uniform, this tax would 

be sufficient to meet the costs only in the richest 
district and the def icijgncies would be made up 
by state subventions.** ^ 

Paul R. Mort accepted Strayer and Haig*8 theories and 

advanced concepts concerning the formulation of a state 

minimum program. Mort stated: 

" A satisfactory equalization program would demand 
that each community have as many elementary and 
high school classroom or teacher units, or their 
equivalent, as is typical for communities having 
the same number of children to educate. It would 
demand that each of these classrooms meet cer- 
tain requirements to structure and physical 
environment. It would demand that each of these 
classrooms be provided with a teacher, course 
of study, equipment, supervision, and auxiliary 
activities meeting certain minimum requirements. 
It would demand that some communities ^urnish 
special facilities, such as transportation."—"^ 

Thus, a notion of "comparability" was advanced as early 
as 1924. NSFP identifies 34 states which used some type 



Ibid., 4s 9. 
Ibid, 4:10. 
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of Strayer-Ha g-Mort equalization program in the year 
1968-69.^ 

Federal Responsibil ity > Federal support of school 
finance has increased markedly in the last 25 years. While 
it is generally agreed that the establishment and support 
of public schools is a responsibility of the state, the 
federal government has taken a role in support of educa- 
tion from the earliest stages of its history.—^ Education 
is acknowledged as a principal means of contributing to 
the economic welfare of Americans.—'^ Social, political, 
scien€ific and technological events have brought about a 
critical examination of the ability of public schools to 
provi.de the educated personnel to cope with the nation's 
problems. Financing of public education by the federal 
government has been increased in an effort to meet these 
needs of the nation. While there is a considerable amoxint 
of federal money spent on elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, the amount and kind of assistance depends upon the 
legislature's resolution of political philosophy differences, 
conflicts about race and religion, and notions of equality. 

Two basic tenets found in the United States Consti- 
tution provide a rationale for much of federal involvement 



^®Ibid.r4:122. 
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See Section III. 



*^Ibid.i4:251. 
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in education; 

• The federal government is responsible for the 
general welfare of the nation. 

• All men are created "equal." 

Thus, various federal programs have been funded by 
the federal government in order co provide the nation with 
skills and professions critical to the nation's needs. 
A prime example of such involvement is the legislation which 
provided aid to educational institutions to produce scien- 
tists and engineers following the successful orbitinq of 
the Russian satellite "SPUTNIK." An example of federal 
funds which have some basis in the notion of equity is Impact 
Aid. Impact Aid is based on a notion that federal activi- 
ties introduced an added tax burden to certain school dis- 
tricts^ therefore federal funding is provided to compensate 
for the burden. In addition federal lands which cannot 
be taxed were considered to place a burden on school dis- 
tricts ^ thus federal funds were supplied "in lieu of" 
funds that might have been generated if the lands were not 
federal lands. 

"Equality" in the context of the education of in- 
dividuals has lead to the proposition that all citizens 
have a right to "equal educational opportunity." An example 
of legislation which seekn to bring about "equal educational 
opportunity" is Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 
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The principle of equality can lead to absurd appli- 
cations if viewed in simplistic terms, if, for example, 
all are guaranteed "equal educational opportunity" yet such 
educational opportunity is uniformly "inadequate" then we 
have an absurd state of affairs wherein all are guaranteed 
an inadequate but equal education. Harvey E. Brazer is 
concerned that "equal educational opportunity" which has 
become widely accepted as a goal of fiscal policy in educa- 
tion, for operational purposes, "presumably means equal 

operating expenditure per pupil, with perhaps minor variance 
43/ 

permitted." — He notes: "It has been argued recently by 

the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations that 

its attainment (equal eudcational opportunity) requires 

'state assumption of substantially all responsibility for 

financing education.'" "Substantially all 'means limiting 

local supplementation to not more than 10 percent of the 

44 / 

state program.'" — He asks where people would turn who 
strongly prefer a quality of education that is not attainable 
with funds assigned by the states. He suggests that the 
above proposal may be expected to produce uniform mediocrity 
and that a likely response might be a form of withdrawal of 
support for public schools by the strongest advocates of 
high quality education. "The ultimate outcome may well be 



Ibid 
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2:259. 



Ibid 
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equal expenditure per pupil in the public schools, or even 
"equal opportunity" in the public schools , but less equality, 
however defined, in all elementary and secondary education, 
public and private combined. 

"Equality of educational opportunity"' as opposed to 
"equalization of educational opportunity" is a relative 
concept that grew out of obvious inequalities for Blacks and 
other minorities when compared with the opportunities 
available to upper and middle class whites. Assuming that 
equal financing is adequate financing and that adequate 
financing produces adequate quality education, then the 
goal of "equal educational opportunity" has a ineasureable 
defined content as opposed to a relative and undefined 
content. The assumption however cannot be made. The 
ultimate problem results from educators, voters, politicians 
ai(d the total educational community being unable or un- 
willing to define what consitutes an "adequate education". 
Many states have adopted a "basic foundation" approach 
to state financing. While minimum educational standards 
have been set, such standards are centered around curriculum 
materials, teacher certification, number of school days, 
facilities and so one. It would seem that all of these 
factors while not necessarily bad, do not define the out- 
put of a school in terms of its performance. A more appro- 
priate standard, if quality education is to become a national 
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educational goal, would be adoption of performance standards. 
Performance of the school, of administrators and of teachers 
would be assessed according to the cognitive and non-cog- 
nitive achievement of all the students in the district. The 
federal government then should address the difficult question 
of "what constitutes an adequate educational opportunity?" 
Given some measure by which to define and enforce an adequate 
educational opportunity for all children then "equal educa- 
tional opportunity" has a defined content. 

This discussion leads to a search for goals or objec- 
tives of public education. Selma T. Mushkin and William 
Pollak in an article titled "Analysis in a PPB Setting"— ^ 

discuss schools as an instrument of change. They state "one 

can mean by educational objectives either the changes 

which education makes in individuals, or the longer term 

continuing impacts of these changes on the individual and 
47 / 

society."—' To clarify this point the following diagram 
and discussion is presented: 



Ibid., 2:32?-371. 
^'^Ibid. 
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Students Characteristics and Impacts !§./ 



(1) 
StuoLents 

Qiaracteristics 



GbntiniixAg Itipacts 
Over Lifetime 



students 
A 



parents 



reading skills ^ 
quantitatiw ski 11 « ^ 


output and i 


emotional stability^ 


level of M5hnnlirvj ^ 


physical health 
and life span ^ 






self imay ^ 


active partic^pa- 
JJOL ia demDCTAtic ^ 


moral attitudes ^ 


pnxesses 

noral values ^ 


capacity to continue 

leamina ^ 


ability to derive 
satisfaction fzon 
leisure ^ 


drive to continue , 
leamino ^ 



generations' 



"Schools change children, and logically the output 
of the schools should be regarded as the changes they 
bring about in students rather than the characteristics 
students possess as they emerge from schools. But 
objectives are rarely, if ever, stated in "value 
added" terms; the column labeled "student characteris- 
tics" reflects this. Its entries are all characteris- 
tics which, if we had the measurement skills, miaht 
be assessed upon the termination of any particular 
level of a student's formal education. We thus shall 
call them short-run objectives. The particular package 
of characteristics possessed by the student when he 
leaves the school system will have significant, if 
not determining, effects on several aspects of his 
later life. They will as the second column implies, 
strongly influence his lifetime output, moral values, 
marital and emotional stability, participation in 
political processes, and so on. 
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References to objectives in the senses of both 
the first and second column are scattered through 
general discussions of education, as is apparent 
from statements, for example, that our schools 
fail to teach all pupils how to read (student 
characteristics) , and to other statements which 
pJace blame, for example, on the schools for 
their "failure* to eliminate gross income in- 
equalities from society (long-term impacts of 
changes wrought in individuals). This duality 
of objectives — or rather the possibility of 
considering the objectives of education at dif- 
ferent points — complicates the identification 
of objectives from the economist's perspective 
in ways which will become clear in the discussion 
that follows. Though schools can most easily 
focus on objectives in the first sense, there 
need be no conflict in. viewing objectives from 
the two perspectives."-—' 

The purpose of presenting the above quotation is to sug- 
gest the role of the federal government in the context of 
"equal educational opportunity" should pass beyond enforce- 
ment of "bussing" to a leadership role in encouraging states 
and local educational agencies to define short and long 
term objectives and developing technology to measure the 
output of educational, institutions. 

In discussing the state responsibilities for educational 
finance, we alluded to the notion of "equal educational 
opportunity "being interpreted to mean equal financial 
expenditures per student. The goal of "equal educational 
opportunity," which is a desirable state of affairs to be 
achieved for individuals, seems to be merged in school 
finance literature with the goal of "equalization" of finan- 



^^Ibid., 2:334 
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cial support of public schools. The concept of "equalization" 
has emerged because local school districts and/or states do 
not have the same'tax qenerating ability. "Equalization" 
whether applied vithin a school district, within a county 
or municipality, within states or across the nation as a 
whole, is an attempt to provide resources to schools, school 
districts or states based upon some concrete distribution 
formula which takes into account the tax generating ability 
of the total like units of government, 

"Equalization" as reqards per pupil expenditure should 
be tliDught of as a mininnum, and should be based upon national 
averages as opposed to state averages. If "equalization" 
is regarded as a first step and is based upon the cost of an 
adequate or quality education for a child from a middle- 
class socio-economic background, then compensatory and special 
monies would be provided to provide an adequate or quality 
education to children from low socio-economic backgrounds. 
In summary, the fed^nal government is involved in a number 
of ways in financing ;jublic school educational costs. The 
prevailing rationale for federal funding is based on the 
notion of "equal educational opportunity'*, the general 
economic good of the nation and in payment of some per- 
ceived federal obligation. Although these underlying rationales 
are good, the federal government has not yet come to grips 
with the more basic problems of fundamental change in. the 
goals, organizational structuring and technology of educa- 
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fion in elementary and secondary schools. 

Tribal Responsibility > Federal involvement in Indian 
Education is discussed at length in Sections III and IV. 
Nevertheless, it is important in the discussion of sources 
of school finance to examine the subject of Tribal govern- 
mental jurisdiction and its implication for school financing. 

There is a wealth of literature on the theory and 
development of local, state and federal financing of educa- 
tional institutions. Yet, we are not aware of any treatment 
of the responsibilities of Tribal governments for the educa- 
tion of their own Tribal members. We will therefore briefly 
discuss responsibilities of Tribal governments which appear 
basic to the integrity of Tribal governmental jurisdiction 
and Tribal governmental constitutions. 

Indian Tribes, not states, have the primary respon- 
sibility for educating Indian children within Tribal juris- 
dictions. Indian Tribes are sovereign and retain all rights 
of sovereignty except those which have been specifically 
taken away.— Control over education is a basic element of 
sovereignty; indeed, some Indian Tribes ran their own schools 



The first and classic analysis of the fact that Indian 
Tribes did not "surrender [their] independence — [their] right 
to self-government" is found in Worcester v. Georgia ^ 31 U.S. 
(6 Pet.) 515, 551-61 (1832). For other cases recognizing the 
reserved sovereignty of Indian Tribes, see, Williams v. Lee , 
358 U.S. 217, 219 (1959); United States y. Winans , 198 U.S. 
371, 381 (1905); and Talton v. Mayes , 163 U.S. 376, 382-84 
(1896) . See also, Cohen Handbook^? Federal Indian Law 122 
(UN.N Mes. Ed. 1971) , where this doctrine is described as 
"perhaps the most basic principle of all Indian law." 
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before the states in question had established public schools,—'^ 
In additioni. an example of Indians exercising fiscal respon- 
sibility for education is the use of annuity funds to support 
the education of Indian children in sectarian schools in the 
early 1900 *s. The fact of sectarian institutions receiving 
such monies generated resistance culminating in a Supreme 
Court decision barring the use of such funds by sectarian 
schools ? yet the issue of the expenditure of annuity funds 
for education was never in question.—'^ There has been no 
relinquishment by Indian Tribes of the right to control the 
education of Indian children. This follows from the state- 
ment of the United States Supreme Court that "the policy of 
leaving Indians free from state jurisdiction and control is 
deeply rooted in the nation's history. — ' Hence, the in- 
volvement of the BIA in the education of Indian children has 
not been in lieu of state responsibilites but rather has been 
in lieu of Trib/ ^ responsibili ties . 

The subject of Tribal versus state jurisdictions is 
extremely complicated. To illustrate the complexity of 
educational jurisdiction, pviblic school districts (state 
jurisdiction) are located within the boundaries of reserva- 
tions. As a result of many factors which cannot be dis- 



^^F. Cohen, Federal Indian Law 240 (U.N. Mex. Ed. 1970) 

^^Ibid., p. 242 (also see Section III, p. III-18-20) . 

^^ Rice V. Olson , 324 U.S. 786, 789 (1945). 
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cussed here, non-Indians own a sizeable proportion of for- 
mer Indian trust property. The presence of non-Indian owned 
and non-trust property on Indian reservations provides state 
justification for public school revenue. While the public 
school district maintains that it has educational jursidic- 
tion throughout the geographical district, Indian owned 
and Tribal owned property throughout the same geographical 
area is under the jurisdiction of Tribal governments. In- 
deed Tribes have jursidiction within the geographical bounda- 
ries of reservations. 

From the standpoint of the public school district, 
Indian owned property represents a lOFs of tax base. The 
federal government as will be seen in the Legislative Study 
has specifically amended the Impact Aid law to treat such 
Indian owned land as impact areas; thus, the school dis- 
tricts are provided P.L. 874 funds for Indian children, 
who reside on Indian land, attending such public schools. 

From the standpoint of the Tribe the reverse is true. 
The presence of non-Indian owned land within a reservation 
represents a loss of income-producing land to the Tribe or 
to Tribal members. 

It must be remembered in this discussion that Tribal 
members are citizens of the Tribe as well as citizens of a . 
state. In state jurisdictions^ therefore^ they cannot be 
denied any of the rights, benefits and privileges, provided 
by state constitutions. On the other hand, states should 
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not violate any of the jurisdictional powers inherent in 
Tribal constitutions. Nor should the federal government 
pursue policies which violate such powers. Yet we find that 
such is the case today. 

The BIA noted in its publication, Statistics Concerning 
Indian Education for Fiscal Year 1973 , that 68.5 percent of 
Indian children attended public schools.-^^ A question which 
should be asked by Tribal leaders is: why are these chil- 
dren in public schools? One answer is . . the Bureau's 
policy of encouragin^j public school enrollment of Indian 
children. . ."--^^ 

The same publication says that, **It is encouraging to 
note that the States have assumed responsibility for the 
education of 128,545 (62.7 percent) school-age children in 
the States where the Bureau of Indian Affairs has direct 
educational responsibility. "-^^ 

The above quotes demonstrate that the BIA is pursuing 
an admitted policy of "termination" of Tribal educational 
jurisdic tion, in spite of the stated policy of the Adminis- 
tration, Congress and BIA in regard to •'Self-Determi nation 



Fiscal Year 1973, Statistics Concerning Indian Educ a- 
tion, U.S. Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
office of Indian Educational Programs, Interior, Haskell Press, 
1-74, p. 1. 

^^Ibid., p. 4. 

^^Ibid., p. 2. 
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for India^n Tribes,^' 

A logical application of the policy of Self- Deter- 
mination would be to encourage the development of Tribal 
fiscal responsibility to the extent that Tribal jurisdic- 
tional responsibility is either exercised or reserved. 
The fiscal ability of any unit of government is directly 
related to that unit's economic well-being. Rather than 
being concerned Vith "what to do with them" (See, Legis- 
lative Study, pp. IV-18) in the sense of federal/state 
vacillation over jurisdiction of Indians, a clearly obvious 
policy direction for the federal government in relation to 
Tribal government would be to provide them with economic 
aid to promote their economic well-being. Such aid would 
take the form of "foreign aid" as opposed to the paternalis- 
tic administration of programs for Indians as currently 
practiced by federal agencies. Thus, it would provide ^ 
technological aid as well as the capital to develop the hu- 
man and natural resources available to the Tribes. Some 
Tribes are richer in natural resources than others. This 
should not make any difference in the pursuit of such a 
policy except that the amount of aid to poorer Tribes should 
be prolonged. 

Neither state jurisdiction over Indian Tribes nor 
federal policy which pursues a goal of practical termina- 
tion of Indian jurisdiction is a tenable alternative for 
Indian Tribes. Tribal jursidiction can only be attained 
as a reality when Tribes exercise some measure of fiscal 
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responsibility, vine Deloria^ Jr.^ succiWtly notes; "Realis 

tic Indian control involves the ability of the people to 

tell their funding sources to go to hell and fund their 

••57/ 

institutions from their own sources. — Mr. Deloria goes 
on to say that we cannot expect that development in the 
foreseeable future because contemporary educational insti- 
tutions have been designed to function in an income-outgo 
financial manner. The federal government, and particularly 
the BIAr should perceive their fiscal role as one of exer- 
cising responsibility in lieu of Tribal responsibility 
rather than in lieu of state responsibility. The net result 
of such a perception would, or should, be to orient federal 
policy to the fostering of Tribal fiscal responsibility in 
each and every area that Tribal jurisdiction is maintained 
or reserved. This would serve an additional function of 
putting state versus Tribal/federal jurisdictional disputes 
into the framework of negotiated and/or legislated resolu- 
tion rather than the somewhat haphazard method represented 
by case court resolutions. Put very simply # the best way 
to keep Indian Tribes from losing jurisdiction is for them 
to be able to exercise jurisdiction. 

While it may appear that we have digressed somewhat 
from a discussion of "School Finance Theories," the above 
discussion appears to us to center upon issues crucial for 



Vine Deloria, Jr. , Reflections on Contemporary Indian 
Education , in Indian Education Confronts the Seventies , Ed. 
Vine Deloria, Jr., Tsaile, Az: Navahoe Community College, 
1974, pp. 10,11. 
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policy decisions* The theories that have been put forth 

for state involvement in education can be applied to Tribal 

involvement in the sense of Tribal Educational Agencies. 

The arguments that have been put forth for local educational 

responsibility can be applied to Tribal Community Educational 

Agencies. "Equal educational opportunity," "equalization," 

and minimum standards of instruction, might be real Indian 

Education issues within such a context or they might not. 

Given the opportunity to develop educational institutions, 

Indian communities have the greatest potential for bringing 

about real educational reform. Concerning the present state 

of education Kenneth Boulding states: 

"One can express modest confidence, 
however, that any major change in the 
educational industry will have to be a com- 
bination of financial^ organizational, and 
technical changes. Of these it is quite 
possible that the financial and organizational 
changes will have to come first. As long as 
the near-monopoly of the public school system 
exists intact, substantial technical changes 
are unlikely to be forthcoming. "i£/ 

Again in a discussion of the effect of different 
levels of expenditure on ouput of schools, Henry M. Levin 
notes: 

"For a variety of reasons the schools seem 
to lack the capacity to deviate from tradition, 
even when those traditions are failing. Each 
participant in the process sees himself as a 
hired hand with little decision-making authority. 
The school board perceives a very limited role by 
virtue of the State Education Code, taxpayer 



Ibid., Roe L. Johns, vol. 2, p. 6. 
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pressures r student activity , contractual agree- 
ments with teachers and administrators, and other 
obligations. The superintendent must deal with 
the same forces and with his school board besides. 
Moreover, the teachers, administrators, and 
students see their decision-*making options 
truncated severely by all of the other forces. 
All of these countervailing perceptions result 
in a form of institutional constipation where 
no substantive decisions are made or can be 
made* Thus, the schools are run on the basis 
of archaic mandates, written and xuiwritten, 
which all of the participants have tacitly 
accepted. "li/ 

This discussion merely attempts to place the question 
of school finance of Indian Education within the context 
of Tribal governmental jurisdiction and to suggest that 
hope for school reform might come from Indian Educational 
development. It was not intended to develop a legal theory 
with the appropriate legal citations and case study. The 
implications of such a theory on policy-making by the federal 
government are, however, vast. Thus, Tribal governments 
should be concerned with the development and articulation 
of such a theory. In summary, then, the principle of pri- 
mary responsibility for education resting with states must 
be viewed in the context of state jurisdiction. The principle 
of primary responsibility for education of Tribal members 
must be viewed in the context of Tribal jurisdiction. 



^^Ibid., p. 196. 
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What is the role of management in education? Has the 
educational industry taken into account the current knowl- 
edge in the field of management? Do the general principles 
which apply to the management of business in the exchange 
economy apply to the management of educational institutions 
in a grants economy? 

Answers to these questions may be subject to dispute. 
We believe that they are questions that must be asked , more- 
over if educational institutions are to become "accountable" 
to local communities as well as to state, Tribal and national 
legislatures. The principles of sound management must be- 
come of greater interest for the educational community. 

A Review of Management Theories 

Our intent in this section is not to present a single , 
general theory of management , but rather to paint a picture 
of the current state of the art in management. We have at- 
tempted to accomplish this in two ways? first, by developing 
a conceptual framework around which the emerging concepts 
and techniques in management can be formulated, and second- 
by reviewing some of the relevant literature in the field. 

Overview of Basic Management Approaches 

Because of the extraordinary interest in management in 
recent years, there have developed a number of approaches to 
its study. Their variety and the large number of persons, 
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particulary from universities ^ who espouse them have resulted 
in much confusion as to what management isr what management 
theory and science are, and how management should be studied. 
One of the experts has called the present situation "the 
management theory jungle." V 

Some may believe that it is no more important that 
there be one approach to management than that there be a 
single approach to psychology or some other discipline. But 
no one can doubt that it is important for students and mana- 
gers to be able to classify and recognize the various pat- 
terns of management analysis- Management is a difficult 
enough field without those in it being forced to face con- 
fusion and apparent contradiction. 

The body of knowledge on management is very large. We, 
therefore, found it useful to organize our analysis accord- 
ing to basic management approaches used and accepted by 
academicians and practitioners — that is, according to the 
aspect of education being studied, the Congressional ques- 
tion being asked, and the management methods deemed appro- 
priate to answer that question. We indentified seven basic 
approaches used in analyzing management performance: (1) the 
operational (management process) approach, (2) the empirical 
or case approach, (3) the human behavior approach, (4) the 
social system approach, (5) the decision theory approach, 
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^Harola Koontz, "The Management Theory Jungle Journal 
of the Academy of Management, Vol. 4, No. 3, December, 1961, 
pp. 174-188. 
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(6) the communications center approach^ and (7) the mathe- 
matical approach. In the following sunmiary, we will not 
attempt to deal with all the nuances of the different pat- 
terns of analysis but will merely sketch the theory of each. 

The '•operational approach" attempts to relate the body 
of management knowledge to the nature of the management 
task. Although various first-order classifications of knowl- 
edge could be used, it has been found most helpful to utilize 
managerial functions. It has, therefore, often been called 
the "management process" school. Management scholars have 
found that even the newest ideas of management can be placed 
in this framework. The operational approach regards manage- 
ment as a universally applicable body of knowledge with 
principles and theory applicable to all types and levels of 
enterprise. Often referred to, especially by its critics, 
as "traditional" or "universalist" , this school was fathered 
by Henry Fayol.i/ Iri summary this approach bases its analy- 
sis of management on the fundamental belief that management 
is an operational process best studied by analyzing manager- 
ial functions. 

The "empirical approach" analyzes management by a 
study of experience, sometimes with intent to draw generali- 
zations, but usually merely as a means of transferring 
knowledge to the student. Typical of this school are those 

2h. Payol,: General and Industrial Admini strati^/ 
(london: Sit Isaac ?Ttman & ^^ons; Ltd. , 1949) , 
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who teach management of "policy" by the study and analysis 
of cases and by Ernest Dale's "comparative approach."!/ 
This approach is based upon the premise that through study 
of the successes and mistakes made by managers in individual 
casesr and of attempts to solve specific problems , practi- 
tioners will somehow come to understand and learn to apply 
effective techniques in comparable situations. The empiri- 
cists are likely to say that in analyzing cases or history 
they draw from them certain generalizations to be applied 
as useful guides for future thought or action. 

The "human behavior approach" is based on the thesis 
that since managing involves getting things done with and 
through people , its study should be centered on interpersonal 
relations. Variously called the "human relations", "leader- 
sh. p" r or '•behavorial sciences" approach, this school brings 
to bear "existing and newly-developed theories, methods and 
techniques of the relevant social sciences upon the study 
of inter- and intrapersonal phenomena, ranging fully from 
the personality dynamics of individuals at one extreme to 
the relations of cultures at the other."!/ In other words, 
this approach concentrates on the human aspect of manager 3nt 
and the principle that, when people work together to 



3e- Dale, The Gr eat Qraaniaera, , (McGraw-Hill Book Com: 
^ New York, IsloY. ^pl^'il^^^^ ^ ^ 

^Robert Tannenbaum, I. R. Weschler and Fred Massarik, 
Leadershi p a nd Organ i z ation : A Behavorial Scie nc e Approach 
iMcGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1961) , p. 401. 
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accomplish group objectives, "people should understand peo- 
ple." 

The scholars in this area are heavily oriented to in- 
dividual and social psychology. Their focus is the individ- 
ual and his motivations as a socio- psychological being. 
Their emphasis varies from those who see psychology as a 
necessary part of the manager's job — a tool to help under- 
stand and get the best from people by responding to their 
needs and motivations — to those who use the psychological 
behavior of individuals and groups as the core of manage- 
ment. 

In this school are those who emphasize human relations 
as an art that the manager should understand and practice. 

The "social system approach" is closely related to 
the human behavior approach and is often confused or inter- 
twined with it. It includes those who look upon management 
as a "social system," that is, a system of cultural inter- 
relationships. Strongly sociological in flavor, this pat- 
tern of management analysis does essentially what any study 
of sociology does; It describes the cultural relationships 
of various social groups and attempts to integrate them into 
a system. 

Perhaps the spiritual father of this school of theorists 
is Chester I. Barnard. i/ In seeking fundamental explanations 



^Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive , 
(Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1938), 
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of the management process, this thoughtful executive developed 
a theory of cooperation grounded in the need of the individ- 
ual to offset, through cooperation, the biological, physical 
and social limitations affecting him and his environment. 
The Barnard concept of cooperation pervades the \<ork of many 
contributors to the social system school of management. 

This approach has made many noteworthy contributions 
to management. The recognition of organized enterprise as a 
social organism, subject to all the pressures and conflicts 
of the cultural environment, has been helpful to both 
theorists and practicing managers. 

The "decision theory approach" concentrates on rational 
decision — the selection # from among possible alternatives, of 
a course of action. The "decision theory school" is appar- 
ently an outgrowth of the theory of consumer's choice with 
which economists have long been concerned.^/ It has risen 
out of such economic considerations as utility maximization, 
indifference curve analysis, marginal utility and economic 
behavior under risks and uncertainty. 

There are those who believe that, since management is 
charactized by decision-making, the future development of 
management theory will use the "decision" as its central 
focus and that the rest of management theory will be hung 
on this structural center. 



^Harold Koontz and Cyril O'Donnell, Principles of 
Management: An Analysis of Managerial Functions , (McGraw 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1972), p. 40. 
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The ^^communications center approach" , which is closely 
related to the decision theory approach, is one of looking 

at the manager as a communications center and building the 

7/ 

knowledge of managing around thxs concept.- While this approach 
is not widely used and is not yet well defined, the manager's 
role is sometimes seen as that of receiving information, 
storing and processing it, and disseminating it. As an ap- 
proach, its real significance is to apply computer technology 
to managing. 

This approach does have some attractions. It emphasizes 
the role of communication in managing as well as the central 
importance of decision-making. 

The "mathematical approach" consists of those theorists 
who see management as a system of mathematical models and 
processes. Perhaps the most widely known of these are the 
operations researchers or operations analysts, who sometimes 
call themselves "management scientists." §./ The belief of 
this group is that if management or organizing or planning 
or decision-making is a logical process, it can be expressed 
in mathematical symbols and relationships. The focus of this 
school is the "model," for through this device the problem 
is expressed in its basic relationships and in terms of 
selected goals. This approach is, thus, closely related to 
the decision theory approach since, particularly in the area 

^Ibid. , p. 41. 
^Ibid. , P. 41. 
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of managing, the primary use of mathematics has been to 
devcloF) various kinds of clocision models. 

Ma n axemen t in Schools 

In reviewing the available management literature we 
were struck by the fact that their is little or no research 
which sets forth the status of school management. 

If we were to adopt the "operational" approach dis- 
rur>scd above, we would attempt to analyze management in terms 
of what managers, project directors and program coordinators 
actually do. Thus we would consider management as a process 
of planning, organizing, staffing, directing and controlling 
the school operation. It appears that a most important ele- 
ment of this whole process is not being given enough attention 
by school administrators. That element is control which in- 
cliKlns tho process of feedback to the management so that 
-idjustmonts can be made to attain educational objectives. 
i:valuation of the product of education has largely been 
lacking. We believe that school administration should be 
r-oncorncd with problem-solving. The major problem to be 
solved deals with providing an education to children in the 
nchool. Managers of schools cannot make informed decisions 
when thoy are not provided with information about the reality of 
th- classroom and the child's home environment. Educational 
theories (i.e., motivational, behavorial modification theories, 
and on) which set goals imposed by "educators' must give 
\v ly to the management of schools to achieve objectives set 
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by the students and parents. Basic management practices which 
include setting of objectives, planning to achieve objectives 
and changes in organization and staffing as required by feed- 
back from the operational levels must be instituted by 
school managers. 

Research must be instituted to develop management models 
for school managers. Research must be undertaken to develop 
tho capabilities to measure the educational product. All of 
the gains in the field of managment technology must be adapted 
to the management of schools if the goal of accountability 
in education is to be achieved. Just as there has been an 
effort to find what constitutes a "good teacher," similar 
offorts must be undertaken to develop school management 
technology J The purpose of this review was to gain an in- 
siqht into the general field of managcwcnt* Educational 
research has pointed out that little is known of educational 
effectiveness. We would argue "a priori" that this is so 
because of p^or management of schools. If school managers 
applied basic principles of management they would have de- 
veloped some measure of educational effectiveness. Educa- 
tional research points out that there is no identifiable 
goal or aim of education. We would argue "a priori" that 
this is so because of poor school management. If a manager 
perceived his function as planning, organizing, staffing, 
directing and controlling an operation to achieve some goal, 
ho would have sought to identify that goal. 

Whatever approach to management is adopted, we believe 
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that schools must be managed by "managers", that people 
who understand the basic principles of management. One need 
not have a degree in education to manage an educational in- 
stitution; on the other hand all the educational degrees in 
the world will not help an individual manage a school if 
he does not understand and apply basic management principles. 
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SECTION III; INDIAN EDUCATION PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
A> THE HISTORY OF INDIAN EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 



In the past few decades a number of treaties have re- 
viewed and reported on the problems that Indian people are 
confronted with in the areas of education, health and welfare. 
A number of these reports have been submitted to the Congress 
of the United States for various legislative purposes. In 
these we have seen varying philosophies in Indian Affairs in 
the past, reminiscent of the swing of a pendulum. Our litera- 
ture review of Indian Education has shown this to be very true; 
nonetheless, a trend has been well established which provides 
the legal basis for Indian Education today. What is relevant, 
of course, is that a basis for Indian Education is relatively 
confined; but we can also underscore certain eras within a 
400-year period as significant for. establishing a pattern for 
Indian Education. The transmittal of Western European educa- 
tional philosophies, ideas and methods embraces a time period 
which began with the establishment of European colonialism and 
which extends to the present. We must view this period as one 
m which numerous transformations took place in Indian society, 
transformations which drastically changed the lifestyles of an 
indigenous people. 

» we investigate this transformation, we must maintain 
two ba. ic tenets of thought. First, the newly discovered con- 
tinents represented a new source of raw wealth to the European 
powers and would thus become the object of competition among 
Spain, France and England. The indigenous people of this land 
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represented an obstacle to the economic Interests of these 
Powers and would be subjugated by whatever means possible. 

Second, Europe was in the midst of religious Reforma* 
tion and Counter Reformation; "Christian thought" was to 
become the basis for political subterfuge. To extend poli- 
tical boundaries meant to extend religious influences as 
well. This would be the basis on which conversion would 
be applied to native "savages" whom Divine Providence willed 
to become Christians through the efforts of European mission- 
aries . 

Thus economic and religious interests were the basis 
for early European-Indian relationships, and eacn world Power 
cultivated these interests in its own unique fasnion. The 
transmittal of European educational means would become inte- 
grated into this process. 

Motives for European Entry and Exploration 

Early European. efforts to find a shorter trade route 
to Cathay and the East Indies were the basic motive behind 
Columbus's four voyages and famous "discovery" of the New 
World. Five years after Columbus's first voyage, John Cabot, 
sailing under royal orders and financed by Bristol merchants, 
reached the shores of Newfoundland and went on to Cape Breton 
before returning home.!/ His commission included the finding 

^John Upton Terrell, American Indian Almanac (World 
Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. , 1971) . 
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of new fishing grounds for the English Crown • Additionally, 

his conunission • . authorized him or either of his sons, 

thoir heirs or deputies to sail with a fleet in search of 

islands for Christendom to take possession of the same in the 

name of the King of England • . . and as vassals to conquer, 

possess and occupy the same, enjoying for themselves, their 

heirs and assigns "^-^ever, the sole right of trading thither, 

paying to the King ia lieu of customs and imports a fifth of 

2/ 

the net profit,"^ 

Exploratory and trading ventures were launched in the 
following years to the coastal regions of the New World, In 
1534 Jacques Cartier, seeking an elusive northern route to 
the Indies, sailed up the St, Lawrence River to the present 
site of Montreal, Although his dreams for a new trade route 
to the East were shattered, he succeeded in opening a water- 
way to the interior of the New World, This opened an exten- 
sive fur trading business with Indians of the interior and 
would ultimately lead to the development of New France, 

Western civilization came to Mexico in 1517 . . when 
Spaniards in three ships under the command of Francisco 
Hernandez de Cordoba went ashore at Cape Catoche on the north- 
eastern extremity of Yucatan,"-/ During the conquest of Mexico 



2 

George W. Manypenny, Our Indian Wards (De Cado Press, 
New York, 1972) , p, 3, 

3 

Arthur M, Lower, Canadians m the Making (Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, 1958), 

4 

Russell C, Ewmg, Six Faces of Mexico (University of 
Arizona Press, 1967), p, T\ 
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the Spaniards were lured to further exploration by rumors 
of immense "cities of gold" and "secrets of a western coast." 
This would launch a 300-year period of Spanish colonialism 
which would change the basic traits of Mexico. ^''^ 

The extent of the wealth of the New World became the 
basis for the deluge of colonists from Spain , France and 
England. Additionally r the New World offered refuge from 
religious persecution which resulted from the Reformation. 

The European Entrada into the New World 

The Spanish Colonial Era 

The importance of the Spanish colonial system can best 
be seen in its codification of colonial law. Basically, 
these codes were founded on the tenet of the Crown's right 
in "church affairs" to all functions except matters of dogma 
and doctrine. The colonies were the property of the King, 
and what happened in them was under his eminent domain. 
This basic principle was the basis of law which would govern 
trade, commerce and th'^ development of New Spain. Thus, the 
Spaniards initiated a "land grant" or "treaty*' system based 
upon this premise. This system would become institutionalized 
through codification and by an extensive practice of making 

^Carl Sauers, Land and Life (University oE California 
Press, Berkeley, 196Tn 
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land grants. Treaties would be made extensively at a later 
date by English and American colonies. ^'^ 

The encomienda system, which persisted through the 
settlement of Sonora and the territories now known as New 
Mexico, not only subjugated Indian lands, but subjugated 
Indian people to Christian teachings as well. This system 
was incorporated in the early colonial period to attract 
settlers and was used as a reward system for services to the 
Crown. Although slavery among Indian people was prohibited 
in the new laws, Indians could be assigned for work to 
Spaniards under the reparteniento system. These institutions 
would evolve into the framework for the establishment of 
Jesuit and Franciscan missions in Mexico and California and 
the basis of acquiring vast estates and wealth in the New 
World. 1/ 

Spanish Missions and Their Role in New Spain . The 
mission system established in New Spain served to perpetuate 
the interests of the Crown and to extend its northern terri- 
torial holdings throughout northern Mexico and Alta California. 



Ewing , Six Faces , p . 6 . 

7 

Ewing describes the encomienda as ". . .a trustee- 
ship whereby the conquistador as encomendaro was empowered 
to collect tribute from the Indians, with the understanding 
that the Indians must be protected and indoctrinated in the 
Christian religion. " The system was later abolished when it 
proved to incite Indian people to rebellion. The Rebellion 
of 1690 led by Pope was a direct result of this system^ 
which had degenerated to cruel and inhumane treatment of 
Indian people. 
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The proponents of this system were primarily the Jesuit order 

(which was expelled from Mexico in 1767 for its strong 

9/ 

authoritarian stand) and the Franciscan order Missions 

became socially cohesive units in which Christian doctrine 

was transmitted to alter various forms of Indian life. Spicer 

refers to the educational process employed by the Jesuit and 

Franciscan missions as "routine and ritualistic." 

"It was a principle of Jesuit work that 
children should be the major focus of their 
doctrinal and ritual instruction. They bap- 
tized children without prior instruction, but 
once they had baptized a child they made it 
clear that they and the parents were obliga- 
ted to instruct the child in Christian doc- 
trine. They enforced continued attendance at 
catechismal instruction with corporal punish- 
ment whenever necessary. They set up schools 
at the church or near it and gathered baptized 
children for instruction. Here they taught 
reading, writing and counting in Spanish, al- 
though not all Jesuits did so but concentrated 
on the memorizing of doctrine, daily practice 
in the prayers, training of a few selected 
boys as acolytes, and singing of instrumental 
and sacred music. Many missions had schools; 
less frequently visitas did also. There was 
usually an effort to bring a few children 
into these schools from all settlements close 
enough to make it practicable. 

"In addition, higher instruction was pro- 
moted, as in seminaries at Navajoa, Torim 
and Matape in Sonora and Parral in Chihuahua. 
To these were sent at least two children an- 
nually from the lous villages v;ithin the 



neighboring rectc 




Ewing, Six Faces , p. 19. 

^^Edward H. Spicer, Cycles of Conquest (University 
of Arizona Press, Tucson, 1^62) , p. 293 . 
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Spanish missions became a strong force for cultural 

change. Indeed prohibition of Indian religion was woven 

into the mission systems, Spicer summarized his account 

of the Spanish missions with this comparison: 

"The Franciscans in New Mexico generally 
lived with soldier escorts in Pueblo villages. 
They rarely became proficient in the use of 
the Indian languages. They seem to have 
adopted a policy of much more rigorous pro- 
hibition of native ritual, including the use 
of sacred objects , such as masks, and accord- 
ingly were involved in programs of destruc- 
tion of the native religious objects. It 
appears also that their disciplinary actions, 
carried out by themselves or their military 
companions, were generally harsher than those 
applied in the south. It would seem clear from 
a listing only of these major differences that 
the northern and southern mission conmiunities 
were very different theaters of culture 
contact, "ii'^ 

The mission system of New Spain sexved to develop 
communities in Sonora, Arizona, New Mexico and California by 
keeping Indian families in intact and cohesive units. The 
missionaries also provided an Indian labor force for their 
own perpetuity. The Indian people were treated in the inhu- 
mane ways described in the preceding paragraphs. Neverthe- 
less, by rY)\s%'toY)ary si^andgrAs t^e Fy^nc'iscay^ efforts can be 
termed successful as evidenced by the prevalence of Cathol- 
icism in the Southwestern Indian communities today. 



The French Colonial Era 



The French influence in the New World began in 1535 and 



^^bid,, p. 298. 
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lasted through 1760^ when France and Spain ceded all terri- 

12 / 

toriea east of the Mississippi to England. — ^ Fur trading 

was the principal interest of the French, who discovered 

trading a rewarding venture. The Chutch indeed played a 

major role in the development of New France by extending 

Catholic French civilization to the colonies. 

"Champlain, himself, brought to Canada 
members of the Recollect order but it was 
natural that the immensely successful and 
powerful Society of Jesus should assume 
direction of French frontier spiritual ac- 
tivities. The first Jesuits, in fact, 
landed at Quebec in 1635. "ii/ 

As early as 1632, Jesuits had already established a 

series of missions among the Huron and Algonquin Tribes which 

14/ 

became the theocratic state of Huronia. — "By 1700, mission- 
trading posts covering the whole region of the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi Valley and tentacles reaching to the 
edges of the Plains and northward to the [Hudson] Bay."— ^ 

New France became a province in 1663 with a government 
identical to the parliamentary government of its motherland 
and a population which would swell from 2,000 to around 
80,000 within half a century. 

Jesuit Missions. Like the Spanish colonial system, 



12 

Manypenny, Our Indian Wards , p. 33. 

^^Kenneth McNaught, The History of Canada (Praeger 
Publishers, 1970), p. 24. 

^^George E. Hyde, Indians of the Woodlands; from 
prehistoric times to 1725 (University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, 1962). 

^^McNaught, History , p. 32. 
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the Jesuit missionary effort became intertwined with the politi- 
cal and economic extension of the colonies. They became the 
primary contacts for fur trading interests, winning the con- 
fidence of the Huron and Algonquin Tribes. The Tribes r in 
turn, permitted the Jesuits to establish missions and thus 
perpetuate the Christian faith. 

Mission schools for Indian students generated finan- 
cial support from Louis XVI, who "reportedly gave them Ithe 
Jesuits] orders to educate the children in the French man- 
ner. "^"^ In speaking of the curriculum in the French Jesuit 
schools of 1663, Arthur R. M. Lower gives the impression 
that it included **. • . much Latin, much scholastic 
philosophy, much theology and some gestures in the direction 
of literature." The emphasis of Jesuit education was to 
"turn out men who could speak and write and had good 
manners • 

French colonialism came to an end on September 8, 
1760 r when the Marquis de Vandrevil signed the capitula- 
tion that ceded all territories east of the Mississippi to 
the British. This ended an era. 

English Colonial Era 

The establishment of English colonies in the New World 



Lehman Brightman, An Historical Overview of Indian 
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was relatively late in comparison to the Spanish and French 
entry. Yet the principles of dealing with Indian Tribes 

y 

set a precedent which would later be followed by the United 
Colonies and the United States. TLese colonies were to 
establish the use of treaties with Indian people as instru-* 
ments for peace, trade alliances and ceding of lands to the 
colonists • 

From 1606 until the Declaration of Independence, English 
efforts to civilize Indians grew into a combined national- 
mission effort. Colonial government appropriated funds 
specifically to this end. The founding of institutions such 

as Harvard, William and Mary and Dartmouth was likewise to 
18 / 

this end. — ^ English colonists and missionaries looked upon 

education and civilization as inseparable. They formulated 

programs for Indian people which emphasized this philosophy. 

The following passage from D'Arcy McNickle reflects the 

thought during that era: 

"Education, by exan^le, was a favorite 
method advocated in the English colonies. 
When Plymouth colony in 1685 settled Indian 
families on tracts of land the purpose was 
to teach husbandry, as well as to provide 
for the inalienability of the land. Simi- 
lar experiments were carried out with the 
Mohican Indian settlement at Stockbridge, 
Massac!husetts, and with the Delaware Indians 
at Brotherton, New Jersey. 

"An ambitious plan of this nature was pro- 
posed by the Countess Huntington and sub- 
mitted to Patrick Henry soon after the close 
of the Revolutionary War. She wrote that she 
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had 'long reflected with pain on the condi- 
tion, both in a religious and civil light, 
of the Indian nations in North America.' 
She suggested that a large tract of land be 
set aside for joint settlement by Indians 
and 'decent, industrious, religious people, 
of exemplary lives and manners.' The 
Indians, seeing their European neighbors 
enjoy more comfortable ways of living and 
observing 'their modes of cultivation and 
their mechanical arts' would be instructed 
accordingly. The experiment was not at- 
tempted, since Virginia had just turned 
over to the national government its unappro- 
priated western lands in payment of its fb^^® 
of the recently acquired national debt."—/ 

By the time that the American colonies had become inde- 
pendent of England, Indians no longer could be considered 
a threat to their existence. Rather, they had become en- 
gulfed by the colonists and merely represented an impediment 
to the progress and development of the colonies. Discussing 
what had happened to Indians up to that point: 

. . de Tocqueville summarized with 
excellent insight what had taken place on 
the continent up to that point. 'The Indians,' 
he wrote, 'in the little which they have 
done have unquestionably displayed as much 
national genius as the peoples of Europe in 
their greatest undertaking; but nations as 
well as men require time to learn, whatever 
may be their intelligence and their zeal. 
While the savages were endeavoring to 
civilize themselves, the Europeans soon 
appropriated to themselves most of the 
advantages which the natives might have de- 
rived from the possession of the soil . . . 
and the Indi-ans have been required by a 
competition which they had not the means of 
sustaining. They were isolated in their own 
country and their race constituted a little 
colony of troublesome strangers in the midst 



^^D'Arcy McNickle, They Came Here First (J. B, 
Lippincott Co., 1949), p. 168. 
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of a numerous and dominant people . ^ 
American Independence and Indian Education 



The rationale was that Indian people, having adopted 
the Christian lifestyles of their European counterparts, 
would be stimulated toward more peaceful relations and eco- 
nomic interests with the colonies. Throughout the Eighteenth 
Century education/civilization was considered the tool for 
the assimilation and pacification of Indian people. Indeed, 
the offer of a "formal" education was first tendered Indian 
people in 1744 after the Treaty of Lancaster was executed. 
The Chiefs of the Six Nations were offered an education 
for their sons. The Chiefs deliberated, and declined the 
offer by stating: 

"Several of our young people were formerly 
brought up at the colleges of the Northern 
Provinces; they were instructed in all your 
sciences; but when they came back to us, they 
were bad runners; ignorant of every means of 
living in the woods; unable to bear either 
cold or hunger; knew neither how to build a 
cabin, take a deer, or kill an enemy; spoke 
our language imperfectly; were theij^efore 
neither fit for hunters, warriors, or coun- 
selors; they were totally good for nothing. 
We are, however, not the less obliged by your 
kind offer, though we decline accepting it. 
If the Gentlemen of Virginia will send us a 
dozen of their sons, we will take great care 
of their education, instruct them in all we 
know and make men of them. "11/ 

The idea of formal Indian Education was revitalized in 
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the Treaty of 1794 with the Oneida, Stockbridge and Tusca- 

rora Tribes, which included specific education provisions. 

The education provision stipulated "employment of one or 

two persons for three years to instruct in the arts of the 

22/ 

miller and sawyer." — During the period from 1794 to 1871 

(when treaty-making ceased) more than 100 treaties with 

educational provisions were executed, in 18 04 the Choctaw 

and Cherokee Tribes established their own system of tribally 

23/ 

operated schools by using annuity funds. — ' From that time 
until the Indian Removal Act of May 28, 1830, Choctaw and 
Cherokee Education flourished, with a literacy attainment 
of more than 90 percent. The Cherokees developed an alpha- 
bet and were conducting classes in both the Cherokee and 

24 / 

the English languages ' 

That Indian Tribes were recognized and treated as 
sovereign nations by the European and American colonists 
stanas as a foremost issue in Indian Education. The use of 
treaties and, more specifically, language that related to 



^^Ibid., p. 238. 
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education in treaties r became the framework for the first 



Acts of consequence between the United States and various 
Indian Tribes. il/ 

"The Federal Constitution • . • 'gave a 
clear grant of power to Congress to regulate 
conunerce with foreign nations r among the 
several states and with the Indians.' 
Jurist John Marshall upheld the legality as 
binding and referred to them as 'compacts' 
between 'two nations or communities having 
the right of self government. ' He went on 
to state of Indian Tribes that in the manage- 
ment of their own internal concerns they are 
dependent on no power. They punish offenses 
under their own laws and in doing so, theVy 
are responsible to no earthly tribunal."*^ 



Early Congressional Acts of Consequence 



Indeed, this regulatory policy for maintaining peace 

with the Tribes prevailed when, in 1787, the Northwest 

Ordinance was passed by the Continental Congress. The third 

section of the Ordinance dealt extensively with education 

and included the following provisions: 

"The utmost good faith shall be observed 
toward the Indians; their lands and property 
shall never be taken from them without their 
consent; and in their property, right and 
liberty, they shall never be invaded or dis- 
turbed, unless in just and lawful wars authorized 
by Congress; but laws founded in justice shall 
from time to time be made, for preventing 
wrongdoings to them and for preserving 



^ Henry E. Fritz, The Movement for Indian Assimila- 
tion, 1860-1890 (University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. , 1963). 

^^Fritz, Movement , pp. 34-55. These pages describe 
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government. 
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peace and friendship with them.** — ' 

The federal government was unable, however, to effectively 
enforce the guaranteed rights of protection of "lands and 
property" as prescribed in the Ordinance. Colonists seeking 
new fertile lands began to encroach upon the protected Indian 
territory of the Ohio Valley and in the process demanded 
protection from the United States. The question of "Indians: 
What shall we do with them?" began to arise in the Congress 
and, indeed, with due cause. Indian removal was becoming 
costly, in both lives and dollars* Education/civiliza* 
tion again became the approach to maintain tranquility with 
the Indians. 

With this rationale. Congress appropriated $15,000 on 
March 30, 1802, for the civilization of the aborigines with 
a permanent annual appropriation of $10,000 for "introducing 

28 

among them [the Indians] the habits and arts of civilization." — ' 
This fund was the basis for supporting educational endeavors 
along with support from various private (missionary) organi- 
zations . 

During the period of 1794-1871, a substantial number 
of Treaties were negotiated between the Tribes and the federal 
government. These instrximents were used primarily to dis- 
possess Indians of their lands by coercion, and established 
a westward movement of White Americans. Resistance 
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culminated in a federal removal policy during the Jackson 
and Van Buren administrations, in which a number of eastern 
Tribes were forcibly removed to the lands we3t of the Missis- 
sippi. The decade following the Act of May 28, 1830,~/wit- 
nessed heartless cruelty and savagery unparalleled in the 
annai : American history. Perhaps no one can describe the 
hardship, Siiffering and sorrow Indian people experienced 
during removal, which did not end until the "Trail of Tears" 
in 1838 and 1^39.—/ 

The significance of this era is that the federal govern- 
ment's cnclsarn&fs, uncertainty and indecisiveness with regard 
to establishing a policy for dealing with Indian people stands 
evident. The fact also stands that the government could not 
enforce a consistent Indian policy. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) , originally established under the War Depart- 
ment, was established for the specific purpose of overseeing 
removal of Indian people. !!/ By Act of Congress in 1849, the 
responsibilities were transferred to the Inter: or Department . 
The basic tenet of civilize/educate appeared to be the major 
policy of the federal government as v/ell as the concern of 
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missionary activities of that era. Following the Indian 
Removal Act, missionaries of various denominations lobbied 
extensively within Congress and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for reformed (humane) treatment of Indian people. They main- 
tained that " lonce] civilized means of subsistence [provided 
by the federal government] were supplied^ practical Christian 

teachers could instruct them in agriculture and other arts 

^ . . 1 . ^. ..33/ 
of civilization. — ^ 

By 1855 a principal role assumed by t|ie Bureau of 
Indian Affairs was that of education. It disbursed the pro- 
ceeds of the civilization fund to sectarian societies, thus 
launching a struggle among various religious societies for 
the right of establishing missions and schools on reserva- 
tion lands. The inconsistent nature of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is witnessed in the manner in which it resolved dis- 
putes between religious denominations, confusing the issue 
by interceding on behalf of one denomination or another. 
Incessant pressure and bigoted competitiveness on the part 
of reli ious interest groups directed action within the Bureau, 
vvhich seemed to bend in the direction from which the most 
pressure was exerted. On this basis one missionary society 
was able to win the concessions for establishing missions 

and schools on one reservation, while other* missionary societies 

34 / 

won the right on another • — 

V?hile the Bureau of Indian Affairs held that the 
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appointment of men of high moral standards was essential in 
carrying out an honest and fair policy with the Indians, 
they were not always able to do so. Land speculators and 
traders lobbied Incessantly to win concessions relative to 
Indian lands and people. The "spoils system" aided in the 
appointment of unscrupulous Indian agents whose decisions 
wore easily influenced by special in^-rest groups and poli- 
ticians seeking a return for the agent's appointment .—"^ 

The expansion of the nation and the transition from 
an agrarian society to an industrial society involved a 
need for more lands. In the process, vast tracts of land 
that Indians occupied were condensed into small "manageable 
reservations in which they were to reside. As this was hap 
pening, the issue of "Indians: What shall we do with them? 
was never clearly resolved. jThe answer apparently 
rested in the ciyilization/e^ciucation process. 

i 

"In 1855, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, George Manypenny, noted that the 
total expenditures for education among 
Indian tribes during the ten-year period 
ending January 1, 1855, exceeded $2,150^000.00. 
Apparently, only a small portion of this 
sum was contributed directly by the 
Government, for the Commissioner's report 
shows that v;hile $102,107.14 had been 
furr.ishcd by the United States, $824,160.61 
had been added from Indian treaty funds, 
over $400; 000.00 had been paid out by 
Indian nations themselves and $830,^00.00 
had come from private benevolence."-^ 



^^Ibid. , p. 217. 
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During the Grant administration the question of mili- 



tary supervision was partially answered when Congress enacted 

a bill "forbidding military personnel to hold civil office, 

Finding that a number of Indian mission schools were being 

operated by mission societies, President Grant seemed "well 

disposed toward the work of the churches": 

"Once Grant allowed the churches extensive 
official participation in Indian administra- 
tion, the essential character of the 'Peace 
Policy' was established. It was strictly 
administrative policy because Congress had, 
in effect, responded to the Protestant demand 
for reform by unloading the whole Indian 
problem upon .he churches. The $2,000,000 
appropriation of April 10, 1869, was made for 
the purpose of keeping peace, of bringing 
them upon reservations and of encouraging 
their efforts of self-support. By the law of 
April 10, the President was empowered to 
create the [Indian] Commission, but its 
authority was made as broad as the Indian 
question. Thus, the Commissioners who were 
nominated by the Protestant churches were 
gi^^en the assignment of working out the 
del-ails of a new system. This was a responsi- 
bility which the Indian committees of the 
House and Senate should have assumed — ^ 

Thus the Peace Commissioners set out to implement the 

process of assimilation, which also became the major concern 

of the federal government. Although repercussions from the 

Catholic Church resulted as the "Peace Policy" was instituted 

the problems were resolved on the basis that contracts 

would be awarded for the operation of schools on a competi- 
39 / 

tive basis. — ' From 1886-1900 a subi'cantial amount of funds 
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was expended vis-a-vis contracts with religious denominations 



by the BIA. The practice was brought to an end in 1897: 

"In 1897, Congress declared it to be the 
policy of the government thereafter to make 
no appropriation whatever for education in 
any sectarian school. In 1905, contracts 
were made with mission schools, the money 
being taken from treaty and trust funds 
[tribal funds] on request of Indians. This 
use of tribal funds was challenged as being 
contrary to the policy stated in the appropri- 
ation act of 1897. The Supreme Court 
held in 1908 that both treaty and trust 
funds to which the Indians could lay claim 
as a matter of right were not within the 
scope of the statute and could be used for 
sectarian schools. 

"In 1917, a statute was enacted which pro- 
vided that 'no appropriation whatever out of 
the Treasury of the United States' should be 
used 'for education of Indian children in any 
sectarian school.* The effect of the newly 
added phrase 'out of the Treasury of the 
United States' is not clear. At the present 
time money is appropriated for the institu- 
tional care of Indian children in sectarian > 
schools rather than for their instruction."!^'^ 

Although the Peace Commission was established by law 
for a one-year period, it was to remain in effect until 
1934, when the results of the Meriam Report (which will be 
discussed) were implemented in the form of the Indian Re- 
organization Act.— ^ 



Federal School Systems 



Another important development of the era was the 
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development and expansion of a federal non-reservation school 
system. By condensing Indian lands to small manageable 
tracts and forcing Indians to live upon theip, the federal 
government continually found it necessary to increase 
appropriations for their support. By the end of the "Peace 
Policy" the dilemma of "Indians: What shall we do with 
them?" was again encountered by the government. Attempts at 
vocational or agricultural education were dismal failures 
with Indian people , who had always been nomadic in nature. 
To keep them on reservations was creating a dependency and 
sustaining "idleness," a trait contrary to the work ethic 
of early ;^jnericans. In 1878 Commissioner E. A. Hyat estimated 
that 8rO00 Indians could be educated, provided that appro- 
priations and facilities existed to do so.^'^ 

Captain Richard H. Pratt had begun to educate Indians 
held in captivity during his assignment to Florida in 1875. 
Additionally, General Samuel Armstrong proposed the integra- 
tion of Indians with Negro students at Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute in Virginia in 1878. Pratt, however, 
was concerned over inadequate facilities and requisitioned 
the use of the Army barracks at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, to 
educate Indian students. The school opened in October, 1879, 

with an enrollment of 159 students from the Sioux reserva- 

43 / 

tion in South Dakota. — ' Additionally, schools at Chemawa, 
Oregon; Lawrence, Kans?s (Haskell Institute); Genoa, 
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Nebraska and Chilocco, Oklahoma were to open soon after the 



the problem of funding for off-reservation boarding schools 

and provided for abandoned military posts to be turned over 

to the Interior Department to use as federal boarding schools. 

Instruction in these schools was primarily to prepare 

Indian people for assimilation into the White society. The 

curriculum leaned toward industrial trades and courses such 

as blacksmithing, wheel making, carpentry, tailoring, etc. 

46/ 

were emphasized in the classroom. — ' That the boarding 
school process of that era was unsuccessful is no wonder 
since it neither prepared an individual to function in Indian 
society with these types of skills, nor was the White 
society ready to accept Indians into theirs. Nevertheless, 
compulsory attendance was used and enforced by withholding 
rations and annuity fionds. These statutes applied only to 
the attendance at federal schools as evidenced by legislation 
enacted in 1893 "which forbade the removal of Indian children 
without the consent of parents."— ^ By this Act it became 
illegal to withhold rations or use other coercive methods to 
enforce compulsory attendance, although the use of these 

^*Act, July 31, 1882, 22 Stat. 181. 

^^Act of March 3, 1891, 26 Stat. 989, 1014, 25 USC 
284. The Commission of Indian Affairs was authorized to 
make regulations to enforce attendance by the Act of July 
31, 1892, 27 Stat. 120, 143, 25 USC 284. 

^Sritz, Ibid. 

*^Cohen, Federal Indian Law, p. 241. 
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methods would continue for a number of years. 



The Transformation from Federal Responsibility to State 
Responsibility 

The exact date on which public schools began receiv- 
ing and educating Indian students is not entirely clear. 
However, the federal government 

"...began to use public schools for the instruc- 
tion of Indian children. Individual Indians had 
attended public schools before^ but vmder the 
policy adopted in 1800 the Office of Indian 
Affairs reimbursed public schools for the actual 
increase in cost incurred by instructing the 
Indian children. The practice was in accordance 
with the ultimate plan of the Office of turning 
over the Indian day schools to the states as 
soon as white settlers and taxpayers were pre- 
sent in sufficient numbers to justify the estab- 
lishment of local systems of schools. However, 
the use of public schools for educating Indian 
children did not become a common practijg .until 
after 1900, when it developed rapidly." — 

The M er jam Report 

From 1900-1926, a number of reports regarding the 
treatment of Indians stimulated Congressional and public 
outrage. The reports also led to an undertaking by the 
Brookings Institute to study the problems of the adminis- 
tration of Indian Affairs and the factors which were di- 
rectly attributable to the "Indian Problem." The report 
entitled The Problems of Indian Administration was released 
in 1928 with startling revelations and recommendations. 

The enrollment of Indian students in public schools 
experienced a significant increase. While it would be 
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difficult to state what caused this phenomenon, one school 

of thought held that assimilation, the federal government 

policy, could be hastened in this Wciy, This contention is 

founded on the premise that, once admitted to a public 

school, an Indian would be recognized as a citizen of the 

state. Meriam stated that; 

"..•the Indian at present [is] regarded 
as in the twilight zone between federal and 
state authority; the state's welfare activi- 
ties, usually in advsmce of what the 
national government is doing for the Indian, 
are not available for him because he ifq^®"" 
garded as 'a ward of the government. • "1^/ 

Federal policy, then, appears to have been directed at 
transferring educational responsibility for Indians to the 
states. Schools in California, Washington and Oklahoma had 
been accepting Indian enrollments within the states' public 
schools. These enrollments increased from about 18,000 in 
1912 to over 37,000 in 1926.— It became evident that the 
swelling enrollments were invoking a financial burden upon 
the school districts, and legislation was introduced to pro- 
vide financial relief.—"^ Although this Bill was not enact- 
ed, it would be redrafted and enacted eight years later as 
the Johnson-O'Malley Act. 

The Meriam Report of 1928 revealed the inconsistencies 



Lewis Meriam, The Problem of Indian Administration , 
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of the BIA in administering Indian programs and the general 
federal po3 icy affecting Indians for the preceding 25 years. 
The primary areas of investigation contained in the report 
were: (1) A General Policy for Indian Affairs, (2) Health, 
(3) Education, (4) General Economic Conditions, (5) Family 
and Community Life and the Activities of Women, (6) Migrated 
Indian, (7) The Legal Aspects of the Indian Problem, and (8) 
The Missionary Activities among the Indian. 

The report outlined basic problems that were the 
result of longstanding practices of uncertain policy imple- 
mentation within the federal government. It maintained that 
a number of factors, e.g., staffing, staff competence, 
training, non-recognition of traditional cultural values 
(more specifically attempts at assimiliation) , were attribu- 
table to a decadent federal school system. Routinization was 
the principle characteristic of decadence along with poor 
health and a number of other variables. Additionally, the 
report maintained that problems of learning are not only 
classroom related but embrace health and general welfare 
conditions as well. Meriam contended that in order for 
federal schools to work they had to be upgraded in virtually 
every variable directly and/or indirectly related to the 
educational process. In order for schools to become models 
of excellence it would be requisite that minimal health 

« 

standards be initiated in schools; adequate recreation and 
physical education programs were needed to complement the 
bnsic three R's type of programs. 

Since education was considered by Meriam as a "most 
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fundamental need/* he proposed that adult education and 
community participation become incorporated into the BIA 
educational program in addition to basic elementary and 
secondary programs. Adult programs needed to be structured 
to eliminate illiteracy as well as attempt to reorganize 
the community social life essential for citizenship train- 
ing.52/ 

Additionally, Meriaun reported on the substandard 
buildings and equipment of government Indian schools. He 
advocated that new modern facilities be constructed and 
furnished with new modern school furniture, libraries, 
laboratory facilities and athletic facilities. 

He contended the basic flaw of Indian Education was 
the administration of Indian Education. The primary conten- 
tion of the report is that a highly technical staff was need- 
ed at the Washington level to assist in the direction and 
advisement of the BIA. He advocated that the United States 
Bureau of Education and the BIA work cooperatively to 
address the critical issues of "health, rural education, 

industrial training, agricultural education, adult education, 

53/ 

primary schooling, secondary education and other fields." — 

He finalized the section on education by affixing a 
cost per pupil factor. The report mentioned that the 
government did not appropriate the funds necessary to sustain 
an adequate educational program Or to allow for on-going 



^^The Meriam Report, pp. 392-425. 
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self-education. Most of the problems of management could be 
corrected if the BIA were to employ qualified personnel. 
Furthermore, a break from the traditional classroom routine 
that had long been the practice of government Indian schools 
was needed, as well as an updating of curriculum and 
materials, and there was a need in the system for community 
participation in educational programs which affected Indian 
students. An adequate funding base was needed to help 
federal schools meet the increasing enrollment needs while 
meeting the specialized needs of Indian students. The 
boarding school concept seemed to be the logical answer to 
Indian educational problems, although the report did give 
minor attention to public school education and reservation 
day schools. 

The importance of the report is that it forced the 

federal government to take an evaluative look at the internal 

make-up of the Indian service. Corruption, mismanagement 

and indifference that had been a common practice in the 

preceding decades had orced public outrage and a demand for 
54 / 

reforms. — The Meriam Report provided the framework in 
which John Collier could create "New Deal" legislation for 
Indians . 

A New Deal for Indians: The Indian Reorganization Act , 
Johnson-O'Malley Act and Other Acts of Consequence 
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Special Subcommittee on Indian Education , Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, Indian Education: A National 
Tragedy - A National Challenge (Senate Report No. 501, 91st 
Congress, 1st sess., 1969), p. 154 [hereinafter cited as 
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As a result of the Meriam Report, the Indian service 

under the leadership of John Collier immediately began a 

process of rectifying the inconsistencies that had occurred 

up to that point. Hearings conducted during 1929-1930 on 

the state of affairs and general welfare of Indians were 

scheduled by the Senate Indian Affairs Subcommittees. One of 

the major disclosures of these hearings was the fact of 

cruelty and inhumane treatment of Indian children in federal 

schools. Additionally, witnesses revealed problems in 

health, poor housing and sanitary conditions and poverty that 

existed on Indian reservations. All of these problems were 

directly attributable to an apparently poor management system 

and an archaic administration of Indian affairs by the Indian 

55/ 

Service of the Interior Department. — 

Thus, one of Collier's immediate priorities was to 
initiate a federal program that would consistently address 
the deficiencies involved in Indian reservation life. The 
stock market crash of 1929 would aid him in implementing his 
program since Indians were directly affected by "New Deal" 
legislation of the Roosevelt Administration. Public works 
project on reservations were initiated under the Public Works 
Administration (PWA) and the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) 
as authorized by various acts as well as the Emergency 
Appropriations Act of June 19, 1934.— These work programs 



Hearings, Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, 70th 
Congress, 2nd sess. 1929. H'^arings, Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs, 7l8t Congress, 2nd sess., 1930. 

^^Act, June 16, 1933, 48 Stat. 204, March 31, 1933, 
^ 48 Stat. 22 and June 19, 1934, 48 Stat. 1056. 
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are directly responsible for most of the construction of 
reservation road systems, parks, administrative buildings and 
schools. 

riider Collier, the BIA would also laxinch "New Deal" 
programs that had a major impact on Indian Tribes via legisla- 
tive authorization. The Wheeler-Howard Act, also known as the 
Indian Reorganization Act (IRA) was passed: 

"To conserve and develop Indian lands and 
resources; to extend to Indians the right to 
form business and other organizations; to 
establish a credit system for Indians; to 
grant certain rights of home rule to Indians; 
to provide for vocational education for 
Indians; and for other purposes . "57/ 

The major importance of IRA is that it brought an end 
to allotment; however, it permitted Tribes to formulate 
business organizations or "Tribal Councils" to transact the 
business of their respective Tribes. Furthermore, a revolv- 
ing loan was established to make loans for economic develop- 
ment and repayment would be credited to this revolving fund. 
Funds were also authorized to pay tuition costs for students 

in vocational and trade schools as well as for loans to 

58/ 

students in colleges. — 

Other legislative acts during the 1930" s were of major 

consequence to Indian people as well. The Levitt Act allowed 

waivers of charges for water used for irrigation programs by 

59 / 

Indians on reservation lands. — ' This was intended primarily 



^^June 18, 1934, 25 USC 476 et seq. 
^^Act, 25 LTC 486, Sec. 11. 

^^Act, July 1, 1932, 25 USC, Merian Report, pp. 504-508. 
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for the development of Indian agricultural projects, also one 
of Collier's priorities and reconunended in the Merian Report. 

Although IRA intentions were significant in formula- 
t mcj a new federal direction, a number of Tribes strongly 
opposed the passage of this legislation* This opposition was 
rooted in the land management practice of the BIA, Th<j 
Meriam Report discussed the feasibility of stock raising and 
agriculture on reservations as economic factor. It maintain- 
ed that overgrazing tended to diminish range efficiency and 
that measures should be taken to control this factor.—^ As a 
result, the BIA began a stock reduction and control program, 
often without an adequate explanation to the Indian stock 
owners. Horse herds were the immediate target for reduction 

followed by culling of other livestock deemed useless by BIA 

61/ ^ 
inspectors. — ' 

Additionally, opposition stemmedfrdpm the attempts of 
reorganizing the Tribal governments as prescribed in the 
statutes of IRA. A number of the Tribes felt that the 
conventional (traditional) form of government that had been 
in existence prior to the IRA was sufficient for their needs. 
Many leaders felt that the federal government was impinging 
upon a right of appointing leaders that was bound by tradi- 
tion and did not desire to relinquish this process. 

As a result, a number of Tribes (such as the Navajos 
and Crows) did not subscribe to the process of reorganization 



^^Meriam Report, pp. 504-508. 

^^John Collier, The Indians of the Americas, 
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as prescribed by the fitatutes of the IRA* 
The Johnson-O'Malley Act 

The other major legislative act pertaining to Indians 

during the Roosevelt Administration was the Johnson-O'Malley 
62/ 

Act of 1934. — ' Available legislative history indicates the 
Act was originally intended to do three things: 

1) Meet the rising Indian enrollments in state 
public schools. 

2) Provide for the general health and welfare 
(including relief of distress) through 
contracts between the Secretary of the 
Intel 'cr and state and territorial agencies 
and public schools. 

3) To provide agricultural assistance to Tribes. 

The Act was amended in 1936 to include state (or poli- 
tical subdivisic;;s thereof), state universities, colleges, 

63/ 

schools, or appropriate state or private corporation. — 

Although legislative history of this amendment is un- 
clear, it is certain that more and more Indians were migrating 
to reservation border towns, thus creating financial hardships 
on educational and general welfare agencies of the state. It 
also appears that the federal government maintained that the 
assimilation process would be promoted if Indian students 
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were placed in public schools. The Meriam Report appraisal 

of Indian education of the 1920 's stated; 

"For several years the general policy of 
the Indian service has been directed away 
from the boarding school for Indian children 
and toward the public schools and Indian day 
schools. More Indian children are now in 
public schools maintained by state or local 
government than in special Indian schools 



maintained by the nation."—-^ 
While this same report influenced the direction that the 
BIA would take in attempts to make federal boarding schools 
models of excellence, the public schools continued to receive 
a large enrollment of Indian students. Many states felt that 
federal financial assistance was needed to meet this burden of 
rising enrollments. 

Johnson-O'Malley was never specifically intended to be 
wholly an educational bill, but by long established precedent, 
public schools used Johnson-O'Malley funds primarily for basic 
school support. When P. L. 874 became applicable to Indian 
reservations, Johnson-0*Malley 's emphasis changed from basic 
support to "supplemental" support to meet xinmet educational 
needs of Indian children. In spite of this, public schools 
continued to use these funds in any fashion that met their 
fancy. 

In 1968, a report of the NAACP Legal Defense and Edu- 
cation Fund documented the misuse of Johnson-0*Malley fxinds 
and other funds that were going to public schools for Indian 
education. It cited that Johnson-0*Malley funds were being 
used in every conceivable way and not for their intended 
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purpose, Additionally# Johnson-O^Malley ' s funding was not 
well known to Indian parents nor were they aware that they 
could influence its use as documented in the Report.—^ 

The report was instrumental in bringing an awareness 
of Johnson-O'Malley programs and Indian groups brought their 
concerns for its usage to the Secretary of the Interior through 
the BIA. Between 1970-1973 twelve draft revisions were sub- 
mitted to the Secretary for his approval; each was rejected 
for some technicality. Finally, a new version of the Rules 
and Regulations was published on August 21, 1974 in the 
Federal Register.—^ In spite of the positive content of the 
new regulations, controversy is far from over since many 
states will need to change their whole approach to Johnson- 
O'Malley contracting and usage. 

The Indian Education Act 

In 1969, a Senate Report entitled "Indian Education: 
A National Tragedy A National Challenge" citing the histori- 
cal background, inconsistency and failure associated with 
Indian education was publsihed by the Special Subcommittee on 
Indian education.—^ Hearings on this report were scheduled 
throughout Indian country. The hearings resulted in two 
massive volumes of statements by Congressmen, Indian leaders. 



^^An Even Chance, NAACP Legal Defense and Education 
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educators, members of the Indian community and special interest 

68/ 

groups on the problems associated with Indian education. — 
The subcommittee report was condensed from a massive study on 
the education of Indian children and resulted in a number of 
recommendations that would alleviate the problems in Indian 
education. 

The legislative bill that emerged from these documents 
dealt only t ith Indian students in public schools and went 
through several transactions before enacted as Title IV of 
P. L. 92-318. In its present form this legislation is intend- 
ed to: 

1) Reach a greater number of Indian students by a 
broader definition of "Indian". 

2) Provide an entitlement to local education 
agencies (LEA's) for Indian students to meet 
special supplemental needs. This includes a 
set-aside of five percentiam for non-LEA"s 
(schools operated by Indian corporations) . 

3) Provide discretionary funds for planning- 
development and supplementing special innova- 
tive educational programs for Indian people. 

4) Provide discretionary funds for planning- 
development and implementiag special and 
innovative adult educational programs. 

In addition to the above, the legislation enabled the 



Hearings, Special Subcommittee on Indian Education, 
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Commissioner of Education to establish within the U. S. 
Office of Education (USOE) the Office of Indian Education 
and appoint a Deputy Commissioner of Indian Education. To 
correspond with this Office the Administration was author- 
ized to appoint a fifteen member National Advisory Council 

69 / 

on Indian Education. — ' 

Through the implementation of the Act, $18 million was 
distributed in the form of grants to schools and Indian 
organizations within the Indian community throughout the 
United States for the first year. Numerous schools and 
Indian organizations are now operating education programs 
through an additional $40 million that was appropriated under 
Title IV authorization for second year implementation. 

Retrogression 

One significant factor ended the progressive strides 

that were made in the BIA under John Collier: 

. .lack of funds and what Collier called 
'retrogressive policies' during the late 1940 's 
and 1950 's undermined and reversed the experi- 
mental and innovative policies of the Collier- 
Beatty period. During the war years,' the BIA 
was moved from Washington, D.C. to Chicago and 
funds were drastically cut. . ."22/ 

House Indian Affairs Committees "called for a return 
to the policies and practices" which had preceded the Meriam 
Report. 

"The Indian Bureau is tending to place too 



^^Act, Title IVof P-L- 92-318, 86 Stat. 334-335, 20 
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much emphasis on the day school located on the 
Indian reservation as compared with opportuni- 
ties afforded Indian children in off-the- 
reservation boarding schools where they can 
acquire an education in healthful and cultural 
surroundings without the handicaps of having 
to spend their out-of-school hours in tepees, 
in shacks with dirt floors and no windows, in 
tents, in wickiups, in hogans, or in surround- 
ings where English is never spoken, where there 
is a complete lack of furniture, and where 
there is sometimes an active antagonism or an 
abysmal indifference to the virtues of educa- 
tion. "li/ 



Thus, 

''the goal of Indian education should be to 
make the Indian child a better American rather 
than to equip him simply to be a better Indian. 
The goal of our whole Indian program should be 
in the opinion of your committee, to develop 
better Indian Americans rather than to perpetu- 
ate and develop better American Indians. The 
present Indian education program tends to 
operate too much in the direction of perpetua- 
ting the Indian as a special status individual 
rather than preparing him for independent 
citizenship. "217 

Collier ended his tenure as Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in 1945; this would launch a period in which the 
federal government would strive for total assimilation and 
enculturation of Indians. Congressional appropriations for 
Indian affairs wa3 inadequate to sustain many of the programs 
previously launched in the "1930's." This resulted in the 
closure of a nximber of schools in the United States and 
Alaska. This occurred in spite of the fact that a signifi- 
cant number of Indian students were denied an education by 
reduction in facilities. Removal programs were proposed for 
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the education and training of Indian people. This was only 
a warning for Indian people of the termination era which lay 
in the future. 



The Termination Policy^ 1953-1958 



Following the Second World War, the BIA under the 
direction of Comm.^.ssioner William Zimmerman, Jr., and under 
congressional mandate to find a way to reduce federal spend- 
ing, formulated the basis for termination of services to 
Indian people. Zimmerman proposed that some Tribes were 
ready for assimilation ba^ed upon the following criteria: 



'•The first one was the degrees of accultura- 
tion; the second, economic resources and condi- 
tion of the tribe; third, the willingness of 
the tribe to be relieved of federal control; 
and fourth, the willingness of the state to 
take over. "73/ 



This provided the basis for establishing a policy that 
was designed to "terminate" federal services to Indians. 
Cuts in funding to the BIA had already forced a reduction in 
services which had reduced the educational efforts of the 
BIA. As a result the off-reservation boarding school was 
re- emphasized, and numbers pf Indian students were sent to 
places like Chilloco and Ft. Sill, Oklahoma; Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Phoenix, Arizona; Pierre and Flandreau, South 
Dakota. The closure of reservation schools also resulted in 
an increased public school enrollment as well as large 
numbers of Indian students that were without any school at all.H' 
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The question of what to do about the "Indian problem" 
again prevailed at the end of World War II. It was clear 
that the Congress wanted to reduce spending and was looking 
at every agency that could be reduced. In 1953, the "termina- 
tion policy" was formulated in the passage of P. L. 28*0, 
which transferred law and order responsibilities to the 
state, and House Concurrent Resolution 108 that "called for 
the end of federal supervision of Indians and making them 
subject to the same laws and entitled to the same privileges 
as other citizens of the United States."— ^ On this basis 
two major Tribes — the Klamaths of Oregon and the Menominees 
of Wisconsin — were terminated along with a significant 
number of smaller Tribes in the United States.—^ 

Termination policy came to an end in 1958 leaving in 
its wake suspicion and doubt in the minds of Indian people 
as to what a new federal policy would be. In spite of its 
ramifications it set the platform for increased Indian 
awareness £md self determination in the 1960 *s and 70 's. 

The Impact Aid Laws, Public Law 
81-815 and Public Law 81-tf7T 

During the termination years two important legislative 
enactments occurred which directly affected the education of 
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Americas Unfinished Business , University of Oklahoma, 
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Commission Report.] 



Indian students. While these laws will be discussed at 

length in another sectirn of this report/ it is important 

to note the general trend in educational finance from the 

1940's up to 1958. 

The World War II and the Korean War eras witnessed an 

increase in federal and military activities throughout the 

United States which had a definite impact on school districts' 

abilities to finance education. Because of the financial 

burden on public schools, the Lanham Act was passed to 

equalize the tax load through federal payments. Additionally, 

this Act would provide the basis for P. L. 81-874 and P. L. 

81-815 which would be enccted in 1950* Essentially, these 

laws arc intended to redress public school districts for tax 

77/ 

revenues lost by federal activities. — ' 

"Public Law 81-874 authorizes federal 
financial assistance for school districts on 
which activities of the federal government 
have placed a financial burden. Under section 
3, school districts may receive assistance for 
children whose parents either live or work on 
federal property or both. (Indians who live 
on federal property and who are unemployed are 
considered with those who both live and work 
on federal property.) Payment to the school 
district is based on the number of 'federally 
connected* children, and may be utilized by 
the district as need determines. "22./ 



Act, September 30, 1950, 64 Stat. 1100, 20 USC 236- 
244, (amended by Education Amendments Act of 1974) [here- 
inafter cited as P. L. 874]. 

Act, September 23, 1950, Stat. 20 USC 631-647 

(amended by Education Amendments Act of 1974) [hereinafter 
cited as P. L. 815] . 
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Additionally, construction needs were intended to be met by 



P. L. 81-815 vhich: 

.authorizes federal financial assistance 
for construction by local educational agencies 
of urgently needed minimum school facilities 
in school districts which have had sxibstantial 
increases in school membership as a result of 
new or increased federal activities. Assist- 
ance is also authorized for construction of 
minimum school facilities by local educational 
agencies for pupils residing on federal property 
(principally Indian reservation) . "Zi^ 

Although the provisions of the Impact Aid Laws exclud- 
ed Indians in the original passage, public schools with 
Indian enrollments became eligible through legislative 
amendment in 1953. The importance of this event is that the 
intention of the Johnson-O'Malley Act changed from primarily 
a "basic support" program to a "supplemental" program designed 

to meet the unique educational needs of Indian children not 

80/ 

being met under other federal progrcuns. — 



To assess the affect of the "Termination Policy" is 
not within the purview of this report; however, termination 
set the stage for a new emerging policy within the Kennedy, 
Johnson and Nixon Administrations. In 1961, the Kennedy 
Task Force condemned the transfer of law and order of reser- 
vation to state jurisdiction as unjust, confusing and ultimately 
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resulting in no law and order for Indians. — Additionally, 

a number of studies pointed out the dismal failure of 

termination and suggested that federal policy should be to 

prepare Indians to manage their own affairs. In order to 

accomplish this, the BIA would need to be reorganized and, 

ar> suggested by a number of Indian leaders, this should be 

done with Indians playing an important role in determining 

82 / 

how the BIA should be reorganized. — 

The education of Indian children did not improve 

significantly in the early years of the decade although a 

maior school construction effort was reducing non-attendance, 

and special programs as well as adult programs were being 

83/ 

initiated within the BIA. — 

h major boost towards Indian self-government caune in 
the enactment of the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) of 1964. 
With its legislative authorization Tribes were able to 
initiate programs such as community development, home improve- 
ment, training programs. Head Start and other programs that 
directly benefitted Indian people. Most importantly, Indian 
people exercised complete direction of programs thereby 
assisting in developing the leadership capability within 
Tribal structures. Additionally, the nature of the legisla- 
tion permitted developing demonstration projects such as 
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the Rough Rock Demonstration School and the Navajo Community 
College. Both projects have proven successful in obtaining 
legislation for the construction of a new campus at Tsaile, 
Arizona. 

The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 

One of the major enactments of "Great Society" legisla- 
tion during the Johnson Administration was the Elementary 

84/ 

and Secondary Education Act (P. L. 89-10). — ^ This Act con- 
tains provisions for financial assistance to school districts 
educating children from low income families. The legislation 
enables school districts to implement a broad range of pro- 
grams designed to meet the special supplementary needs of 
"disadvantaged" or "educationally deprived" chi^-dren. Indian 
students in federal schools became eligible for Title I pro- 
grams by a 1967 legislative amendment which authorizes a 
separate appropriation to go to the Secretary of the Interior. 
On this basis a number of remedial education programs are 
administered in federal and public schools for Indian children, 
Recent studies have been undertaken by several individ- 
uals to assess the effectiveness. One of the most notable 
of these is a study conducted by Robert H. Havighurst and 
Estelle Fuchs. One of their contentions is that evaluating 
these types of activities is difficult since " . , ^objectivity 
is.., hard to achieve because, . -.knowledgeable people believe 
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that Indians have been mistreated by the dominant Anglo 

society.'' On this basis it would be easy to propose solutions 

to •*rf?coqnize errors" and "buy its way out" of the situation 

85/ 

by money payments. — Nevertheless, they maintain that 
federal programs are not fully addressing the issue of academ- 
ic achievement of Indicin students since factors relative to 
culture, family and home may be difficult to legislate and 
often left out of educational programs. "The average Indian 
family teaches its children valuable attitudes and skills, 
but conditions of poverty, isolation, non-participation in 
the urban-industrial society and language differences are 
conducive to lower performance on the usual measurements of 
academic achievement."!^/ 

In his discussion, he maintains that nothing is gained 
by using Title I as a compensatory program within a tradition- 
al school environment without taking into account the role of 
family, community and other realities atsociated with Indian 
life. On this basis federal programs have only partially 
provided that bridge between the Indian world and white 
society. 

Closing Thought 
In this historical review of Indian education we have 
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pointed out that assimilation became the principl^e trade- 
mark of Indian education* What cannot be described, how- 
ever^ is the traumatic effect of education, loss of lands, 
and general disorientation of Indians that accompanied this 
move toward assimilation. During the 1700' s-1800' s 
numerous in juocxces were committed by both non-Indian and 
Indians alike. The major difference is that injustice, in 
most instances, was first committed by non-Indians. 

The historical analysis, however, was not ir. tended 
to reiterate historical facts that have been documented 
elsewhere, but to point out the role that the United States 
has assumed in educating Indian people. It is clear that 
educational provisions of treaties were principally pay-offs 
for the large tracts of land acquired through those treaties 
and the primary intent was for pacification. Th?* educational 
process for Indians has moved toward a place in American 
society by federal precedent rather than commitment. The 
term "Indian Education" itself is erroneous since assimila- 
tion was the basis for its establishment. Today, there are 
still educators who believe that Indians must relinquish 
their values in order to be useful in society. They cannot 
comprehend that Indian values may have much offer to 
societv or that Indian history is as rich as that of the 
descendants of European immigrants. This society has been 
"educated" without learning the truth about Indian people. 
To many non-Indians, the stereotype (i.e., dirty savages, 
gut-eaters, lazy, drunken, etc.) will persist forever because 
of what they "learned" in textbooks and in schools. This is 
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unforgivable. Public Education should Le dedicated to teach* 
inq truths rather than emphasizing superficial values. 

History is clear and it cannot be changed. The only 
thing that can be done through its analysis is to learn so 
that knowledgeable decisions can be ade for the future and 
the same mistakes that were made in le past will not be 
r(^peated. 
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B. CONDITIONS TODAY 
Socio-economic Characteristics of the American Indian 



American Indians have had a significant role in the 
development of America through contributions that have enhanc- 
ed the general lifestyle of its inhabitants and by historical 
as well as philosphical contributions to the American culture. 
Today, a variety of research projects are being conducted to 
learn more about their music, education, customs, religion and 
art. In spite of this, the Indian has remained in the lower 
socio-economic strata in comparison with his non-Indian 
counterparts. 

The following section is devoted to pinpointing the 

social and economic characteristics as well as other factors 

that generally affect the education of Indian children. The 

importance of doing so rests in the conclusion of recent 

studies on Indian Education as well as our opinion that the 

home life of a child indeed affects his education. This 

means that parental involvement in school activities relates 

to, or is part of, a child's homelife. The Havighurst stuiy 

points out that economic factors influence the degree of 

87 / 

parental participation in educational affairs. — ' Thus, these 
factors had to be taken seriously in formulating conclusions 
and rocommendations for this study. 
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Distribution of American Indians 



The majority of the American Indians are located in 
ton states: Alaska (51,528), Arizona (95,812), California 
(91,019), Montana (27,130), New Mexico (72,788), New Yor^ 
(28,355), North Carolina (44,406), Oklahoma (98,468), South 
Dakota (32,365), and Washington (33,406). 

More than half of the Indian population live in five 
states: Arizona, California, New Mexico, North Carolina and 
Oklahoma. Approximately 85 percent live in 18 states scatter- 
ed throughout the United States. More than 1/4 percent of the 
population is concentrated in the South. 49 7/10 percent in 
the western states, 1/5 percent in the North Central region 

and around five percent in the Northwestern part of the United 
88/ 

States.—^ 

Population Growth 

The first complete census of the American Indians liv- 
ing in the United States was taken in 1890. The total popula- 
tion at that time was 248,253. The population increased to 
523,591 in 1960 and to 792,730 in 1970. This makes up less 
than one percent of the national population. 

Between' 1960 and 1970 there was an increase in American 
Indian population of about 44.2 percent in the western region 
of the United States. The United States census shows that the 
American Indian population increased by 51 percent during the 
same period of time. Today, approximately 390,755 Indians 
live in the western region of the United, States. These figures 
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indicate that as with other groups, the Indian population in 
the western region is migrating from rural to urban areas. 

In I960, less than 1/3 of the Indian population lived 
in the urban areas and today {1970s) nearly 1/2 reside in the 
urban setting. Approximately 355,738 or 45 percent live in 
urban American today. Indians residing in the rural areas 
make up 4 36,992 or 55 percent of the total Indian population 
today. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) divided the United 
States Indian population into 12 administrative areas. Each 
of these areas are further divided into area agencies. 

The 1970 census statistics show 342,300 or 38 percent 
of the total Indian population reside on or adj<icent to 
federal reservations in 24 states. 

About 213,770 or 28 percent of the American Indians 
reside on 115 major reservations as identified by the census 
bureau in 1970. Approximately 11,000 Indians reside on 
state reservations located in Connecticut, Maine, New York, 
South Carolina, Texas and Virginia. The remainder live on 
smaller reservations and in the rural areas. 

The Navajos, Cherokees, Siouxs, Chippewas, Pueblos, 
Lumbees, ^Thoctaws, Apaches, Iroquois and Creeks make up the 
ten largest Indian Tribes in the United States. 

About 13 percent of the total Indian population is 
comprised of the Navajo Tribe totalling over 100,000 in 
1970. Approximately nine percent of the American Indians are 
members of the Cherokee Tribe. The Sioux and the Chippewa 
each make up about six percent of the total Ii aian population. 
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Problems Confronting American Indians 



The American Indian today is confronted with education- 
al and economic problems which are interrelated in terms of 
social mobility. Success or failure in either area bears 
direct consequence on the other. An understanding of the 
scope and nature of these conditions is essential to resolving 
problems that adversely affect their economic growth and 
development. While Indians lagLijehind most of the nation in 
terms of social and economic advancement, the key to reversing 
this pattern is in their ability to control those factors that 
adversely affect them. Part of the solution lies in the degree 
of understanding that Congress and the Administration has for 
their problems. While a number of reports have described the 
characteristics that generally affect the lives of Indians it 
is essential to reiterate these conditions. 

There are cultural and philosophical differences bet- 
ween the American Indians and the dominant Anglo society. It 
has been noted by anthropologists and others that American 
Indians place high values on the present rather than the future. 
The dominant society values punctuality and considers it 
essential, whereas the Indian does not. Part of the reason 
for this is that Indians usually perceive life as being one 
with nature. Therefore, motivation relates primarily to 
immediate goals and objectives. 

American Indians place a great deal of emphasis on 
cooperation although some Indian Tribes are highly individual- 
istic and competitive. Many Indian communities today still 
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place sharing and cooperation above individual differences 
and competition. Therefore, we can say from a cultural 
perspective, American Indians tend to perceive work and 
employment much differently than other races in the United 
States.—^ 

Occupational Patterns 

There are similarities between the occupational patt- 
erns of rural, non-reservation Indians and other rural 
people. Both populations are mainly in the non-farm occupa- 
tions. According to the 1970 census, approximately 53 percent 
of the employed rural Indians and 61 percent of the total 
employed rural population were in non-farm, non-white collar 
occupations . 

Around 38 percent of both groups were in low skill jobs 
A higher percentage of rural Indians were in service work. 
There were 28 percent of Indians in those occupations. These 
1970 census figures reflect the lack of non-farm job opportuni 
ties and also the lack of educational attainment for rural 
Indians. 

American Indians are well represented in federal employ 
ment, but a large percentage of them are concentrated in the 
lower grade and wage board levels. These are usually grade 
levels GS-1 to GS-9. 



oo 

U. S. Department of Commerce, American Indians 
(Subject Report) (Bureau of the Census, 1970)"; pp. 86-111. 
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Poverty is one of the major problems cimong American 
Indians. In 1969, about 40 percent of the Indians were living 
below the poverty level. The proportion for the total U.S. 
population in 1969 was only 13.7 percent. 

One of the prime reasons for Indian poverty is that 
much of the land on identified Indian reservations is not 
productive enough to provide a substantial living for the 
people it must sjjpport through farming (Southwest) , stock- 
raising (Dakotas and neighboring states) , and timber produc- 
tion (Northeast and Northwest U.S.). Other reasons for such 
poverty among the American Indians are the lack of: Industrial 
and commercial jobs on or near the reservations, i.e.; to 
start new enterprises; and educational -and training facilities 
to prepare Indians for better paying employment. Indian 
families tend to be larger than U. S. averages. Furthermore, 
1/5 of Indian families were headed by females in 1970. Such 

90 

single parent households add substantially to Indian poverty.— 

Income and Employment 

Unemployment, a major problem, was projected by the 
Census Bureau as nearly three times the national average in 
the 1970 census. In 1969, statistics showed that the annual 
median Indian family income (half of the families earned more 
and half earned less) was $5,832 compared to $9,590 for the 
United States population as a whole. Therefore, as the dollars 
show, for every $100 all American families earned, only $61 



U. S. Department of Commerce, First Americans . 
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TABLE 8 
1969 



Indian 




O.S. 



Indian 




U.S. 



13.7% 



40% 

Percent Below 
Poverty Level 



$5,832 



$9,590 



Annual Median 
Family Income 



1. ERIC, We» The First Americans (Bureau of the Census, 1973), 
pp. 
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was made by the Indian families. 

Nationwide, the annual average per capita income for 
Indians living on federal land was $1,115.—'^ 

American Indians residing in the Northwest had the 
highest median family income of $7,437. The lowest median 
family income was $5,624 in 1967. 

There were wide ranges of Indian family incomes in the 
urban environment (metropolitan areas) in 1969. In 30 metro- 
politan areas where at least 2,500 lived, the median family 

if 

income ranged from a low of $3,389 in Tucson, Arizona to 
higher than $10,000 in Detroit, Michigan; CKita 30^ lUiviois; and 
Washington, D. C. This latter figure is higher than the median 
income figure for all U. S. families in 1969. 

The family median income for reservation Indians ranged 
from a low of $2,500 on the Papago reservation in Arizona to 
a high of $6,115 on the Laguna reservation in New Mexico in 
1969. These figures today are somewhat higher, although re- 
servation incomes are limited due to lack of productive land 
and industrial or commercial jobs on or near reservations.—^ 

Indian Dwellings 

Nearly 1/2 of the Indian population in 1970 (49.8 per- 
cent) either owned or were buying their own homes in compari- 
son with a rate of 63 percent of the U. S. population as a 
whole. 
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U. S. Department of Commerce, First Americans . 
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The usual type of quarters occupied by Indian families, 
in urban areas as well as on reservations was built about 1939 
or earlier. Approximately 72 percent of the households have 
complete plumbing (hot and cold piped water, an indoor toilet 
and a bath for individual use) in comparison to 92 percent for 
the average U, S. population. 

Based on the 1970 census definition of overcrowded as 
"more than one person per room", more than 1/4 of the Indian 

population lives in overcrowded quarters while 1/12 of the 

f 

total U. S. population lives under, the same conditions. 

In 1970 around 1/2 of the Indian households owned or had 
available at least one automobile while about 3/4 of the 

households in the entire U. S. had at least one automobile 

•1 wi 93/ 
available. — ' 

Indian Health 

The health status of American Indians today is said to 
be inferior to that of other ethnic groups. We can openly 
state that this inferior health results from the American 
Indian's impoverished socio-economic status, limited education, 
limited and overcrowded housing, poor nutrition, poor sanitary 
facilities, unsafe water supplies on the reservations and 
inadequate health services. 

As American Indians have been caught between traditional 
cultures and the demands of the dominant society, the mental 
health problems have increased. These problems are serious 
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as evidenced by high suicide rates, high rates of alcoholism 
^and increasing emotional and behavioral disorders among 

Indian children. Mental health problems of American Indians 
are related to the many stresses brought by the attempts to 
adjust to values of the dominant society. These stresses 
have been caused by: lack of opportunity, unfulfilled promises 
and expectations, existence as a people while trying to main- 
tain their culture, ambivalence of their identities and 
dependency on the government because they have been forced to 
depend rather than to play a role in determining their own 
destinies. ^ 

Nationwide, the Indian population is very young. 
American Indians today have one of the highest birth rates of 
any ethnic group in the U. S. Birth rates for Indians are 
1.9 times higher than for the general U. S. population. ••The 
1971 rate of 32.6 live births for each 1,000 Indians and 

Alaskan Natives is 1.9 times as high as the U. S. All races 
94/ 

rate of 17.3". — Despite these enormous figures, the life 
expectancy at birth for American Indians is below that of the 
United States population. The infant death rate remains high 
anonq American Indians having declined from 62.5 to 32.2 infant 
deaths per 1,000 live births, between 1965 and 1967. The 
1970 census shows that the life expectancy for Indians and 
Alaskan Natives is 64 years as compared to 70 years for the 
majority of the U. S. population. 

American Indians pay local, federal and state taxes on 
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U. S. Department of Interior, B IA Statistics 
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Over 44,500 Indian children attend public schools in 
New Mexico and Arizona. The Indian children enrolled in 
N6}w Mexico make up 7.5 percent of the public school enroll* 
ment and about 4*9 percent in Arizona. 

According to the 1970 census statistics the median 
number of years completed for Blacks was 9.7 years and for 
Mexican Americans the median number of years completed was 
nine. 

In reviewing the median educational attainment levels 
for American Indians, two main points should be noted: 

(1) The number of years completed by Indians varies 
with each Tribe. Example: Indians living in the San Felipe 
and Santa Anna Reservations in New Mexico average 
only three years, and Indians living in the Colorado River 
and Fort McDowell Reservations in Arizona average 11 years. 

(2) In comparison to other population groups the 
number of years of school completed is low, but recently 
the educational attainment level among some Indians living 
on reservations has been increasing. 

Indian Education Comparison 

The American Indian, in addition to having a lower 
educational attainment level than other population groups, 
averages in performance levels in public schools two or three 
years below Anglo children. 

The Coleman Study of 1966 compared the academic 
achievement of various racial and ethnic groups in grades 3, 
6, 9 and 12, In this study the American Indian child ranked 
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behind whites and Asians in all achievement measures. But 
they did rank ahead of Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans and 
Black students in that order, 

HEW re-analyzed the Coleman study using the same data 
estimating the grade equivalent scores for each population 
group in grades 6-12 and found that the difference between 
the performance of American Indians and Anglos widened with 
each succeeding year. It was most notable in grades 10-12, 
and the pattern was most pronounced in mathematics and least 
pronounced in reading. In math, Indians are 2.1 years be- 
hind the Anglo students in the 6th grade and 1,4 years below 
the national norm. At grade 12, Indian students are 2.7 
years behind and 2.1 years below the national norm. 

A critical stage in the achievement level of Indian 
students seemjto occur between grades 9-12. In grades 10-12 
they fall even further behind, and it is obvious that regres- 
sion is cumulative. 

The BIA has the greatest opportunity to bring the 
educational level of Indians closer to the national average. 
A study done by the Comptroller General of the U, S. in 1972 
recommended that the BIA develop a management information 
system to assist the program manager with such tasks as 
assessing students' educational needs, devising strategies 
for overcoming problems, measuring progress toward stated 
goals and tooling up for provision of program-oriented 
financial management reports. Other needs that were identi- 
fied include improvement of students 'En^/i'sA arW communications 
skill, implementation of special education program and 
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professional counseling services, provision of substitute 
teachers and implementation of testing programs for securing 
academic aptitude and achievement data. These recommenda- 
tions and considerations have been presented to the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Congress. 

A study done by Willard P. Bass of the Southwestern 
Cooperative Educational Lab, Albuquerque, New Mexico, revealed 
that bordertown dormitory programs, providing Navajo 
students with experience in attending schools in off-reserva- 
tion communities with non-Indian children, was evaluated in 
terms of the success of students, adequacy of dormitory and 
school facilities and programs, attitudes of students, 
parents, school personnel and townspeople toward the program 
and comparative costs of the program cud other financial 
considerations. An interviewing team inspected dormitories, 
visited classes and interviewed dormitory students (Indian 
and non-Indian) and staff, townspeople, school superinten- 
dents, faculty and board members. A total of 407 domitory 
students (grades 8-12) and 225 school teachers were inter- 
viewed, showing that grade point averages and class rankings 
are somewhat lower than those of students in other types of 
schools. Bordertown students generally attend schools with 
excellent facilities, well-qualified teachers, high scholas- 
tic; standards, and broad curricular offerings. The average 

cost of educating a bordertown student was $1921 as compared 

96/ 

to $1176 for a BIA student (1970 fiscal year). — ^ 



^^Willard Bass, An Analysis of Academic Achievement 
of Indian School Students in Fe^irar en d Public Schools ) 
Q (Southwest Cooperative Educational :.aboratory, May, 1971), pp. 3-6 
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Mr. Bass also prepared "An Analysis of the Academic 
Achievement of Indian High School Students in Federal and 
Public Schools." This study was designed to determine whether 
thore were significant differences in academic achievement 
between senior high Indian studr . . federal on-reservation, 
federal off-reservation, public on-reservation and public off- 
reservation schools. The purpose of the study was to gather 
a variety of data on psychological and sociological variables 
and to investigate the achievement relationship of those 
variables. A sample of students drawn from 21 high schools 
in seven states was Stratified on the basis of sex, grade and 
geographic area. Tests administered at various times over a 
four-year period (1966-1970) were: The California Achievement 
Tests; The California Short-Form test of mental maturity; The 
Mooney Problem Check List; a questionnaire to obtain personal 
and familial data; a semantic differential on attitudes; the 
school interest inventory; the California psychological 
inventory; the value orientation scale; and the vocational 
aspiration scale. No reliable differences were noted in terms 
of achievement among the four types of schools. For the 45 
categories for which significant achievement differences among 
students were registered, rankings were so variable that no 
hierarchical pattern or evidence of particular superiority or 
inferiority as to type of school emerged. 

Another recent study done by Arthur M. Harkins, Center 
for Urban and Regional Affairs, Minnesota University, 
Minneapolis, entitled "Indians and Their Education in Minnea- 
polis and St. Paul, the National Study of American Indian 
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Education" r reported that there appeared to be considerable 
need in that metropolitan area for; (1) education for new*- 
ly-arrived Indians; (2) vocational training for high school 
students; (3) job training for those of high school age; 
(4) college education for those who qualify; (5) home econom- 
ics training for housewives; and (6) education as to 

97/ 

metropolitan agencies, services and resources. — 

Dropout Rates 

The dropout rate for Indians enrolled in public schools 

is very high compared to other population groups in the U. S. 

In a recent study conducted by the Southwestern Cooperative 

Educational Laboratory it was reported that American Indian 

students' nationwide drop out rate from grades 9-12 was 30.6 

percent. The figure for all students in these grades is 22*7 

percent. The overall dropout rate for Indian students is 42 
98/ 

percent. — ' 

There Is No One System 

Each of the Indian school programs operates within and 
is responsible to its own organizational structure and not to 
the people who are most directly affected. Although various 
agencies have made cooperative gestures with each other, no 
consistent policies or common goals have been established. 
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Arthur Harkins, Irdians and Their Education in Minnea - 
polls and St. Paul , The National Study of American Indian 
Education y Minnesota University, Minneapolis, 1970. 

op 

U. S. Department of Interior, BIA Statistics , 1973, 

p. 7 . 
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Thus the end result is the present series of fragmented 
educational efforts with no common framework oriented to, or 
directly responsive to, the unique educational need of the 
Indian people. 

Mission Schools 

There are many different religious groups operating 
school programis for Indian children throughout the U. S. Each 
church gro.up is responsible to its own religious organization 
for defining its school program. Policies, procedures, curric- 
ulum r pupil expenditures, teacher standards, and overall 
quality of educational services vary greatly from one mission 
school program to another. If the same church group operates 
more than one school progrcun, policies may be similar for 
those schools but completely unrelated to any other church 
group's school program. 

Federal Schools 

Federal schools operated by the BIA range from Alaska 

to Florida. There are 199 f ederallyoperated schools which 

serve approximately 51,000 children of Native Alaskans and 

federally recognized Tribes. One-fourth of all Indian 

students (270,000) attend federal schools at the present time. 

The BIA operates 70 boarding schools and 121 day schools on 

ana off Indian reservations; more than 50,000 Indian children 

99/ 

attend these federal schools. — 
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Coinmunity-Con trolled Schools 

There are twelve community-controlled schools on various 
Indian Reservations in the U. S. These incorporated schools 
are Indian controlled and operated. They were started under 
special contract arrangements with the BIA and approved by 
Indian Tribal Organizations. Each of these recently organized 
schools has its own school board which establishes the poli- 
cies^ procedures, and standards. While each of the Indian 
controlled schools shares common goals and a similar organiza- 
tional structure, each is a separate entity and is responsible 
to its own governing board and community. In addition, these 
schools have certain responsiblities to the BIA in terms of 
specific contract agreements. 

Public (or State) Schools 

Today 68.5 percent of all Indian students attend public 
schools. Of these students, 128,545 are recognized by the BIA 
as having a federally-recognized status (i.e., member of 
federally-recognized Tribes) and eligible for BIA assistance. 

Today, there is reason for Indian Tribes throughout the 
nation to contract with federal, state and private organiza- 
tions to administer funds so that they can select the kinds of 
programs that will best meet the needs of Indian students. The 
article, "A National Tragedy," described in the 1969 report of 
the Special Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education examines a 



^^^U.S. Department of Interior, Statistics Concerning 
Indian Education , (Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1973) , pp. 1-2. 
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basic problem. The BIA does not adequately support Indian 
self-determination, especially in education.-^^^ 

Current Trends in Indian Education 

The BIA is responsible to provide technical and admin- 
istrative assistance needed and desired by the American Indian 
people. 

There are two major concerns within the BIA Division 
of Education: (1) Indian Education should relate to the 
Indians; (2) the education being received by Indian people 
should prepare them for advance educational work in both pro- 
fessional and vocational areas. 

Indian Participation 

In the past, schools attended by Indian children have 
been white-oriented because they have been directed by white 
administrators. In the past few years, this has begun to 
change in accordance with the Nixon Administration's policy 
of Indian self-determination. Because of this policy many 
Indian Tribes can now operate their own schools with funding 
provided by the BIA under contract arrangment. 

In the 1972-73 academic school year, there were twelve 
schools which were operated by Tribal groups. It is anticipat- 
ed by Indian and many non- Indian educators that in the future 
other BIA schools will be turned over to Tribal control. 

Before a Tribe can contract to operate its own school, 
it must have a parent referendum indicating the community's 




special Subcommittee Report, 
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desire to operate its own school and also a Tribal Council 
resolution which supports the referendum. 

Although the BIA has provided training programs, the 
formation of the Coalition of Indian Controlled School Boards 
by Indian advisory boards and education committees has evi- 
denced the need for training more responsive to needs. The 
Coalition members assist one another to gain Indian control 
of school operations by providing technical assistance. 

The Secretary of Interior has the ultimate responsi- 
bility for the operation of these schools. Therefore he or 
the people representing him must have the authority to 
decide on policy and operations and the hiring of personnel. 

The BIA has contracted out to various Tribal groups 
certain components of the education programs such as: (1) 
Summer programs that are operated in conjunction with 
BIA education program; (2) one- fourth of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Title Programs: (3) The administra- 
tion of Johnson-O'Malley public school assistance funds in 
the states of North Dakota, South Dakota, New Mexico and 
Nebraska. 

In addition to the above listed programs, four Tri- 
bal groups, the Navajo Tribal Council, the All-Indian 
Pueblo Council, the Omaha Tribe and the Tlinglit-Haida 
Council in Alaska have contracted more than $15 million 
with the BIA to administer the Bureau's Higher Education 
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Assistance Procjram for their particular Tribes. 

A new development in 1970 is the creationr of the 
following Indian -ope rated community colleges: (1) Navajo 
Community College; (2) Standing Rock College Center; 
(3) Hehaka Sapa College at D. Q. University; (4) Lakota 
Higher Education Center; (5) Sinte Gleska Community 
College: (6) Turtle Mountain Community College; (7) 
Cheyenne River Community College; (8) Sisseton- 
Wahpeton Community College and (9) Satellite Community 
College of the Omaha, Santee and Winnebago Tribes 
of Nrbraska. 

Beginning with the 1970 's many Indian communities 
are gaining more influence in the public school system. 
Although the BIA requires all schools that receive 
Johnson-O'Malley funds to have Indian Education committees 
to help plan, develop and monitor their programs, in 
some cases the state agencies still have so much 
control over the monies being allocated to them that 
there are either no existing education committees or 
they have no actual participation in the implementation 
of programs. According t6 the BIA there were only 80 
public schools receiving Johnson-O'Malley funds which 
have boards that w^jre predominantly Indians. This 
condition is now being minimized by the development of 
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professional Indian educators capable of assuming 
leadership roles in the schools. 

Limitations of Census Information 

In compiling the foregoing socio-economic character- 
istics on Indians we relied primarily on the 1970 
information compiled by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce which may be the only source 
available. We believe that the 1970 census is both 
inadequate and inaccurate as it regards the Indian 
population. This belief is based on ACKCO personnel's 
direct observation of the 1970 census procedures on the 
Pine Ridge and Rosebud Reservations in South Dakota and 
the Hopi and Navajo Reservations in Arizona. Census 
questionnaires were administered primarily by individuals 
without proper training or supervision. Tribal program 
officials estimated that 20 to 25 percent of the Indian 
population on reservations was not included in the census 
data. 

We have reason to believe that the urban Indian 
population figures are also inaccurate. Urban Indian 
Centers contend that the general needs of the urban 
Indian are much larger than the census information 
projects; many of these centers have undertaken efforts 
to identify the number of Indians in the cities. 
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We must conclude that an accurate profile of the 
Indian conununity is needed for planning purposes. This 
is evidenced by the variances that exist in statistical 
information used uy the different federal agencies 
providing services to Indian people. To compile such 
a profile would require that instruments, which take 
into account all socio-economic factors, be designed 
for this purpose. These should include an inventory 
of the total resources (both natural and human) that 
are available on the various reservations. 

Additionally, some index or formula needs to be 
designed so that information can be updated as accurately 
as possible. In addition, the statistical profile of 
Indian socio-economic characteristics should be 
built upon units of Tribal government as opposed to the 
present census data practice which is built upon 
states, counties and municipalities. The Tribal 
governmental unit as the base structure for compiling 
such data is dictated by the fact of Tribal jurisdiction 
over such geographical areas. Resources should be 
provided for a national effort to compile an up-to-date 
socio-economic profile of the Indian community. The 
effort should be implemented utilizing the appropriate 
technology with input from Tribal governments and 
national Indian interest groups. 
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In spite of the limitations of current data 
there is sufficient information to identify grave 
educational needs in the Indian community. 
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C. THE FUTURE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 



Indian Education is based on principles found in 
treaties, statutes and precedents established with the various 
federal agencies which date* back to 1802. Throughout this 
period, however, the basic philosophy for the education of 
Indian people has been assimilation. In its very beginning 
the role of the BIA was to oversee the removal policies and 
not necessarily to initiate a federal school system nor to 
engage extensively in the educational process of Indians 
with any state. Rather, education was viewed as a tool for 
pacification and its primary approach was to instill agri- 
cultural and industrial skills that wouM speed up the pro** 
cess of assimilation. 

Assimilation as an objective of Indian Education still 
prevails in varying degrees throughout federal, state and 
local agencies educating Indian people. However, just as in 
Collier's time, Indians themselves view education as a key 
to their survival and are beginning to play a significant role 
in developing relevant programs based upon their needs. 
Perhaps an evolutionary formulation of an Indian philosophy 
for education will replace one that has always been foreign 
to them. 

The emergence of local Indian control of their schools 
can become the precipitating force behind this development. 
Through its mechanisms Indians are beginning to exercise 
higher degrees of vocalization within their educational com- 
munity. While this movement is in an evolutionary state, 
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it represents one of the exciting developments in the Indian 
world and may establish the platform for Indian Education in 
the future. 

The concept of local control has not been well received 
by BIA officials. Through interpretation of policy, bureau- 
crats have placed great obstacles in the way of Indian com- 
munities seeking local control (see appendix 5). Former 
President Nixon's self-determination policy and the passage 
and implementation of the Indian Education Act have contributed 
to the development of Indian controlled educational institu- 
tions. Indian communities wishing to assume control of schools 
or of educational programs have formed national coalitions in 
order to overcome bureaucratic opposition to the self- 
determination policy. The struggle against bureaucratic 
opposition has had a positive effect on developing skills 
within the Indian community. The development of American 
Indian Educational Technology may have a positive impact on 
the general American educational community. What remains to 
be seen is whether or not Indian Educational systems will be 
allowed to develop organically, that is from within the 
Indian community with a minimum of interference or subjection 
from federal or state agencies. Tribal governments hold a 
key role in the future development of Indian Education. But 
again the exercise of that key role depends upon the resolu- *^ 
tion of jurisdictional issues between Tribal governments, 
states and the federal government. 

The issue of Indian Education cannot be discussed 
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without addressing other factors within society that directly 
relate to various aspects of Indian life and culture. Through 
exposure to an alien culture Indians have been forced into a 
"future shock" condition dating back 150 years. This has 
resulted in an intense social disorientation that persists 
to the present. National economic conditions and goals place 
Indian people in a precarious position in relation to land 
and resources- In order to protect these natural commodities, 
Tribes will need to reassess their internal management po- 
tential and begin vo look at education attuned to overall 
national developments. 

An Economist's Viewpoint 

Kenneth E. Boulding describes education as a "peculiar 
coiranodity" that occupies approximately 7 percent of the gross 
national product. Thus education has become an "industry," 
proportionately larger in fact than the agriculture industry. 
Yet it is difficult to measure an educational product. Boulding 
states : 

"Part of the difficulty of viewing education 
as an industry is that to the learner, a very 
large part of the value of new knowledge, acquired 
in formal education and in the classroom, arises 
from its usefulness in passing examinations. 
Thus the very device which is used to test the 
value of new knowledge also creates that value. 
This is a little bit like the problem we face 
with some commodities, where the evaluation of the 
commodity itself is a function of its high price. "1^/ 



^^^Kenneth E. Boulding, "Factors Affecting the Future 
Demand for Education," National Educational Finance Project , 
Gainesville, Florida, 1970. 
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Boulding contends that while agricultural productivity 



.lau increased twenty percent in the last hundred years, educa- 
tional productivity has not shown any increase within the 
same time span. Productivity depends upon methods of finance, 
organization and technology. 

"A change in this method of finance to one 
which subsidizes the students rather than the 
school might indeed set off drastic changes 
in the organization of the whole industry . "121/ 

A change in method of finance would result in organiza- 
tional change which in turn would affect the technology of 
education. Yet the present system of finance which places 
education within a grant type economy appears unlikely to 
change. The quality of a particular conunodity in an exchange 
economy is affected by feedback from the consumer. The shorter 
life of a commodity, the easier it becomes for rapid feedback 
from "purchase error." This is not so with education. Boulding 



states that, 



"Education is a commodity which suffers almost 
every conceivable handicap when it comes to the 
correction of error and the evaluation of results. 
Its product has a very long life. All the wrong 
things we learned in school usually stay with us 
the rest of our lives. The product of formal 
education has a life expectancy of some sixty 
years. . .Education is mainly purchased for 

children and students either by their parents, 
the church, or the state or some other agency 
which is acting on their behalf. Under these 
circumstances the feedback, especially unfavorable 
evaluations from the student, is regarded as a 
mark of ingratitude, is discouraged, and very 
rarely results in much of a learning process on 
the part of those who pay for the education. 



lO^ibid., p. 26. 
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Here then is the ultimate paradox that the knowl- 
edge industry is precisely the one in which 
it is hardest to learn anything about success 
or failure. "104/ 

We have seen the evolution of an educational process 
that is subject to fads or fashions in which the measurement 
of the product is distorted or valued more by others than by 
their payor. The measure of success is based on achievement 
of imaginary products and teachers de*fine behavioral object- 
ives which are more comfortable for themselves. Mismatched 
signals are often used to chaY)^B information input 
rather than project a realistic imacje of the world. 

"An obvious surrogate measure is time spent in 
being educated , hours of classroom attendance or 
years of schooling. Knowledge gained, it is hoped/ 
is linearly related to the application of the seat 
of thr pants to the seat of the classroom chair. 
The defects of this measure are all too easy to 
state. What many children learn in the classroom 
is knowledge which, no matter what its truth, has 
a highly negative value, that is, that 
they cannot speak good English or do algebra and 
that they are condemned to the lower class of 
life. Other children, by contrast, especially 
those in the more prestigious schools, learn that 
they are somebody, that they can succeed in almost 
anything that they really want to apply themselves 
to, and that if they fail it is because they have 
chosen to fail rather than because they are failures. 
Knowledge about personal identity, to which, of 
course, the whole knowledge industry contributes, 
is peculiarly significant in formal education. " 105/ 

We can expect to see a reversal of this as society 

seeks to place more emphasis on human or philosophical 

rather than technological values. Experimentation in various 



lO^ibid., pp. 8-9. 

lOSKenneth L. Boulding, National Education Finance 
Project, Volume II, 1974, p. 7. 
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educational models will increase, and the concept of a "mosaic 
society" — i.e., different subcultures living together — will 
have an influence in the classroom. 

Another factor which will have a significant influence 
on education is the amount of education a parent may have 
received in his youth. Those who have been deprived of educa- 
tion in their youth may make strong demands for the education 
of their children. Others who have received their education 
gratuitiously may not have the same motivation. 

The current pressures on education systems will lessen 
as the national population stabilizes and begins to decrease. 
This will also result in the reduction in college attendance 
and an oversupply of college professors, creating 
a need for retraining this group. 

We can expect to see a redistribution of the educational 
income as various social groups begin to influence educational 
hierarchy toward an integrated society. Additionally, we can 
expect to see increased demands and a movement toward moral 
integrity which will definitely affect the school systems. 

All of these changes will exert pressure on existing 
educational structures, yet any major change in the education 
industry will have to be a combination of financial, organi- 
zational and technical changes in the public schools. 

"As long as the near-monopoly of the public 
school system exists intact, substantial techni- 
cal changes are unlikely to bo forthcoming. A 
very tantalizing question for the future is the 
mixture of public and private enterprise in the 
educational industry. It is easy to underesti- 
mate the size of the private sector even now, 
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especially if we include the kind of training 
programs which go on in industry outside the 
formal educational system. These fall more 
in the category of adult education and have 

very different set of problems from the 
education of children and young people. A 
change in methods of finance to one which 
subsidizes the student rather than the school 
might indeed set off drastic changes in the 
organization of the whole industry. This 
seems unlikely in the next ten years. About 
the only conclusion we can safely draw from 
this discussion is that the future of the 
educational industry in regard to its struc- 
ture, if not perhaps in regard to its overall 
size, is highly uncertain. It may look very 
different in ten or twenty years or it may 
look much the same^ as now. This may be a 
somewhat depressing conclusion, but honesty 
demands it. "106/ 

The preceding discussion seems to point to an increas- 
ingly important position of Indian Education in the future 
of education as a whole. Changes in method of finance, organi- 
zation and educational technology would seem to be most easily 
achieved in the world of Indian Education. 



Future Considerations for the Indian Community 



The financial support for Indian Education comes pri- 
marily from the federal government, by way of a "grants econo 

my." A "grants economy" according to Boulding depends upon 

107 / 

two basic motivations - benevolence and fear.^^^ We can 



lO^Kenneth L. Boulding, National Education Finance 
Project , Volume II , 1974, p. 26. 

lO^Boulding defines a grants economy as "a way of 
transfer in which A gives B something which is exchangeable, 
but B does not give A anything that is exchangeable even 
though he may give \ certain psychological satisfactions 
that are not strictly, however, a part of the economy." 
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generally conclude that Indian people will never have the 
power to represent a national threat (although they can and 
have become a local threat) , thus must presently rely on 
the benevolence of Congress to support educational efforts. 
Boulding contends that the general benevolence level remains 
relatively stable and thus the national budget which goes into 
the "grants economy" remains relatively stable. Yet, funding 
priorities can and will change. This places the funding for 
Indian Education in a rather awkward position since it may 
or may not always enjoy the favorable status that now exists 
within Congress. Since this is so unpredictable, Indian peo- 
ple will need to continue their efforts to keep Indian educa- 
tional and economic needs visible in Congress. In order to 
offset a possible diminishing financial effort of the federal 
government in financing Indian Education, Tribal governments 
will be exploring avenues of Tribal support for Tribal Indian 
Educational Agencies. What could develop within Tribal struc- 
tures is a sophistication of government which assumes a more 
responsible role for financing the education of Indian people. 
(See Section II-C) . Yet this development is contingent upon 
the development of Tribal economy. Again, the Indian Tribes 
must rely on the benevolence of a "grants economy" to stimu- 
late as well as subsidize the economy of the Tribal juris- 
diction. The potential role of education in developing an 
economic base within Tribal jurisdictions can be appreciated 
by comparing the p rcentage of dollars which flow through 
a tribal jurisdiction for education with all the 
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other monies that pass through. While we do not have the 
data to make such a comparison, the percentage of the BIA's 
budget which is designated for education is a good indicator. 
Almost half of the total BIA budget designated for educa- 
tion. Indian Tribes will be looking for ways to use the 
education "industry" which probably constitutes well over 
one half of what might be called a GNP of Tribal jurisdictions 
to stimulate and subsidize the development t;f an integrated 
exchange economy within Tribal jurisdictions. Indian Tribes 
will also be exploring ways to consolidate the economic power 
base which comes from the ownership of Tribal lands and re- 
sources. 

As we discuss the future of Indian Education, the grow- 
ing concern regarding the national economic condition will 
become very important in determining the direction that educational 
processes will take. The nation's ability to meet its demand 
for natural commodities (e.g., fossil fuels, timber, grass- 
lands, food, etc.) will determine the external pressures that 
will be placed upon Tribes for their land. This will also 
establish the type of planning, control and management exper- 
tise that will be needed within Tribal government. 

While we can see a stabilization of population for the 
nation in general, we must point out that population growth 
for Indians is 1.9 times higher than the United States as a 
whole. Mi/ 



^^^U.S. Department of Interior, BIA Statistics Release 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, April, 1973, p. 7. 
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We cannot determine what effects birth control programs have 
had on the Indian population because data doesn't exist. We 
can indicate, however, that most Indian people have a high 
regard for children which may indirectly influence attitudes 
regarding birth control. On this basis we can generally con- 
clude that population growth for Indians will remain above 
the national rate for several years to come. 

It is possible to conceive of the development of Tribal 
educational agencies to oversee the development of community 
schools to meet the educational demands that will exist on 
Indian reservations. 

To permit this, the role of the BIA must change; 
leadership from within the Indian community will need to 
exercise a stronger voice in shaping its own systems. The 
role visualized within the BIA is for a stronger commitment 
to assist the Indian community in developing Indian 
leadership. Technicians in the areas of political science, 
economics, management and resource development, as well as 
education, must work with the human resources in the Indian 
community to shape the institutions needed by the Indian 
community. In discussing the development of these systems 
the role of legislators will be an important one. They will 
need to allocate sufficient resources to provide technical 
assistance in the form of existing Indian technical assistance 
agencies (e.g., the Coalition of Indian Controlled School x 
Boards, the National Indian Education Association, Indian 
community colleges. Tribal education agencies and other 
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appropriate Indian institutions) . Additionally the federal 
agencies must be examined and restructured to provide the most 
efficacious development of Indian controlled institutions. 
Tribes will play an important role by establishing educational 
goals and standards in the same manner as state education 
agencies. This can permit Interaction between Tribal government 
and the Indian community, thus strengthening one aspect of 
Tribal self-government. Indian communities will make de- 

« cisions in determining their own educational goals without 

the polarizing effect that results from government and com- 
munity imbalance. The real value in this system re- 
sults in the use of talented people in the Indian community. 
Indians will thus have a platform to demonstrate their cre- 
ativity. In traditional societies every person was able to 
find a productive role which allowed him to develop his full 
potential as a human being; this must be reinstilled in con- 
temporary and future Tribal systems to provide a totally in- 
tegrated society. 

There is a great need for community support and in- 
volvement in school affairs today and this need is acute in 
situations where cultural and economic differences exist 
between the school and the parent. Recently, increasing 
emphasis has been placed by many Indian Tribes on involve- 

/ ment in all Indian affairs. Many Tribes, in cooperation 

with the BIA, have expended extensive efforts in organizing 
formal school boards and in training school board members 
and school administrators to enhance community involvement. 
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There is a great need to provide analysis of these efforts 
and to point out the direction for future emphasis. If Indian 
parents are alienated or isolated from the opportunity to 
be involved in their children's education, this needs to be 
pointed out so that corrective actions may be taken, if a 
meaningful relationship can be established to bridge the 
geographic, cultural and economic barriers that exist between i 
the Indian home and the school environment, the distance 
between the learning patterns of the student and the teaching 
metliods of the school personnel will be reduced. 

Interest in the American Indian is being shown in 
many publications, by the holding of Congressicnial meetings and through 
actions of Congress, Office of Education, HEW, and the BIA. 
An understanding of the Indian can be gained through his cul- 
ture, including his literature, art, legends and music. It 
can also be found in Indian newspapers, magazines and journals. 
If the dominant society is to educate Indians then its mem- 
bers must acquaint themselves with Indian culture and find 
instructional materials that are relevant to the Indian pop- 
ulation. A knowledge of Indian environment, values and cus- 
toms is needed to provide effective Indian Education J 

Education is not just classrooms, school buildings 
and teachers but demographic factors such as economic status 
which definitely must be improved. The BIA is not at the ^ 
present equipped to handle statistical research; therefore, 
more effort in this direction is needed. There is no lack of 
desire by the Indian people to improve Indian Education, only 
a lack of opportunity. 
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In discussing future goals, special emphasis must 
include the bilingual needs of the Indian community. 
Indians do not always share the same linguistic or cultural 
commonalities for developing a single bilingual format. 
Rather, a number of these factors, as found in the Indian 
community, will require different and varying educational 
^ formats. Bilingual educators will come directly from the 

Indian community through programs designed by Indians. 

Adult programs will continue to be a major priority 
on Indian reservations concurrent with the economic 
planning of the Tribes. Emphasis will be placed on 
developing human resources in vocational areas that are 
compatible to their own environments. A gradual trend 
will develop on reservations for Indian people to control 
their own economic interests. Practices of leasing of 
lands to non-Tribal interests will cease as the need of 
land for Tribal use increases. Indian-owned merchandising 
and manufacturing industries on Indian reservations will 
be given strong consideration to meet the increased financial 
demands of the reservation population. Again, legislation 
or structural reform of federal bureaucracies is needed 
to permit this growth. Training programs should prepare 
individual's to adapt their profession or vocation according 
to the trends that occur m the nation or in the Tribe-. 
^ Increased attention will be given to language devel- 

p opment, reservation preschool programs and programs with 

specific Tribal historical significance. Additionally, 
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wo can expect to see programs that place high emphasis on 
traditional economy and the relationship between economic 
self-sufficiency, economic mobility and education. 

Indian educators will also focus their attention on 
the urban Indian coramunity and the needs associated with 
urban problems of Indian people. It is doubtful whether 
a stabilized urban community will develop since Indian 
people continue to migrate between reservations and urban 
communities. The evolution of urban alternative schools 
will continue although we can expect these to experience 
major funding difficulties without federal assistance. 
The significant contribution of alternative systems is that 
they would force public institutions to a higher degree 
of responsiveness . 

Within the urban Indian community, unifying endeavors 
will continue to focus attention on commonly shared problems^ 
and efforts will continue to solve these problems. 
The major interest will be school dropouts, unemployment 
cjnd h(?alth problems. Some major improvements can be expected 
in those areas. 

Reservation health problems will continue to be a 
major issue in Indian affairs, and broad efforts will be 
made to find a solution to these problems. The schools 
should play an important role in resolving the health 
problems by integrating stronger health-oriented curriculum 
into the daily cl iss schedule. 
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i'inally, the reservation and urban community school 
conront v.ill assume a major role in dealing with the health, 
socio! md economic problems associated with Indian life. 

Tiu^ ki^y .in this development is the way that Indian people, 
Tribal qovernincnts , federal agencies, the Congress and 
admin 1 stratLon place value in these institutions. The 
hrnrt of a community is its educational institutions and 
the community school should radiate energy out into the 
community for the community's overall development. 

Summary 

^\.^^olutionary processes have begun in the Indian 
coiimiunity school respective of the needs that exist in 
the Indian community. Significant educational development 

possible if Indian people are given the resources and 
nl Lowed to develop their own educational institutions, 
'^'lus will require technical assistance from many sources, 
uiohrlmg .1 reorganized and restructured BIA. 

Conqre.is will need to provide the financial assistance 
r,eeesr>ary for this development and needs to continue 
i>upf>ort until the economic condition of Tribes improves. 

key to economic progress is educational improvement. 
Tho first Is impossible without the second. 
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